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INTEREST IN THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
DAIRY CLUBS CONTINUES TO GROW 











BASED ON OVER 





‘YOUR TRACTORS LIFE 
is largely up to you 


“Yk 
“i 


) 








“if pee plenty of good oil and grease during work- 
ing hours and protection from the weather when 
not in use, there is no reason why your tractor should 
not do good work for you for many more years. 


A tractor’s life is hard, of 
course — heavy loads, 
high temperatures, dusty 
work — but the right oil 
in the right .place and 
plenty of it will make it 
a whole lot easier. 


It is a safe rule that the 
crankcase should be 
drained, flushed and filled 
with fresh “Standard” 
Motor Oil every forty 
working hours. If you 
don’t do that you are not 
giving your tractor a fair 


chance. After forty hours 
of work the old oil gets 
diluted by unburnt gaso- 
line or kerosene and then 
it will not lubricate prop- 


erly. 
plenty of it. 


* 


“STANDARD” 


Use good oil and 


¢ . 


FARM SERVICE 


The Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) has spent 
over fifty years developing and improv- 
ing petroleum products for farm use and 


keeps abreast of the times. 


Every addi- 


tional “Standard” product you begin us- 
ing brings more comfort, pleasure, leisure 


or profit. 


Ask your nearest dealer for 


“Standard” gasoline; kerosene; incubator 
oil; motor oils and greases; axle grease; 


separator; harness 


and household oils. 


Insist on “Standard” products for com- 


plete satisfaction. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (New Jersey) 


Baltimore, Maryland 


“STANDARD 


Polarine MOTOR OILS 


50 


YEARS’ 


EXPERIENCE 


7 | Guernsey Meeting and Sale, 








August 26 





| B tye E fourth annual meeting and sale of 
he North Carolina Guernsey Breede 

ers’ Association will be held at the farm 
| of S. W. Miller, Mt. Ulla, in Re wan 
| County, on August 26. The sale wilf 
include 25 splendid individuals, selected 
by a committee representing the asso- 


ciation. 





| <A business meeting will be held in thes 
morning and every Guernsey breeder and 
everybody interested in Guernsey cattle 


are not only invited, but urged to 


atte nd, 











| August Dairy Hints 


W. Holdaway, V. P. L, 






huss§ 





(’ dairy 
bandman, says: “August is the scant 
| pasture month. The heavy milkers should 





be given some additional attention to tide 
them over the drouth periods. It 








pays 
to supplement the~ pastures with any 
suitable green foliage that can be obs 
tained—green corn, clover, alfalfa, pe 





Greater return 
such feeding 
than later on whe 
the form of or! 
the clover as hay. Plenty of good roughs 
age comes first all the year round andl 
after that, the grain. 


and oats or other crops. 
will be secured from 


the heavy milkers 





wit 









| — 7 . 
ithe corn is in silage 







“It may pay to feed about one 
of grain to every five pounds of milk 
for Jerseys and Guernseys, and om 
pound for every six pounds of milk fom 
Holsteins, on the amount off 
roughage 


Mistakes I Have Made 


HEN | 





pound 






depending 
available.” 










































and had a 


was young 200@ 
chance to get a free school educa 
tion, I had a hobby to fall out with 


teacher, and in a short time I had per 
suaded my parents to let me stop school 
which I did for several yea 


Last year our school was consolidated 


successive 


It was then that I realized what a gre@ 
mistake I had made. It was my desi 
to finish high school, so when schog 
opened I entered the tenth grade at t 


all t 
opportunities 
IN, 


age of 20, determined to learn 
I could, for I knew that 
that were once mine were lost. 


* a * 


Last spring I made a _ mistake 
planting only one row of collards in 
garden. The summer and fall month 
were so dry no seed came up except 
collards. Now this collard row is ft 
ishing me greens and if I had plant 
more than one row I wouldn't only ha 


plenty for my own table, but my he 
as well would be supplied with gre 
feed. MRS. J. W. KB 


*_ + * 


One great mistake I made last ¥ 
was trying to help my husband raise 
ton instead of working in my gard 
The result was we didn’t have very 
vegetables to eat during the winter 
of course the weevil got most of @ 
cotton. Hereafter, I shall do my 0 
to raise a good garden and help f 
our family instead of feeding the W 
vils. MRS. J. T. 








Says the Managing Editor 


ERE are just a few of the articles 
this issue you do not want to miss 








1. Happier Farm Folks in Indiana .....--+# 
2. Feed, Clean Milk and Beef Productiotve 
| 3. Garden and Orchard ...........++: eae 


Liming Land: Questions and Answers 
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» of the WHOLE MAN—1! 

contribute to sound governme 
ew Dormitories with all moder 

to 150. Illustrated catalogue sent 


—_— 7S 


The Calinaiahe ‘Inetitute 


MOUNT PLEASANT, NORTH CAROLINA 
“Merit, the Measure of Success”’ 


Patr ge area of this school for We d ; ung Mep hes extended to 
10 states in — ae lh ag = M cl igan ‘to There is a reason 
D cns h a SAFE ‘st “HOOL of HIG H STAND- 
ARDS. ‘AND. HOROL G rf INSTRU ‘ “TION wh at the development 


nd anc heart. 
a 81 na physique 
conveniences 

on request. Ad 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., "Principal 


aims 

’ Modified Military System 
xpenses, $325. 

me raring students limited 








Georgia Tobacco Farms 








Offer the greatest opportunity for the tobacco farm- 
er to make me mey — mild climate and excel- 
lent soil make bright teb:ero of the highest type 
Ce nven tent m Bw Pa’ schools, 
conditions Farms at low prices, 
pay big returns through tenant farmers 
this farm bargain: 354 acres, 250 clear, highest 
type svil, well fenced, new house, good barns, ten- 
ant house. On improved highway, 3% miles from 
ood railroad town and tobacco market. (Other 
arge or small farms for sale at lowest prices 
Full information free. 


Write W. E. Price, General Immigration Agent 


pleasant living 
Large farms 
Study 
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The Rules for Fighting Boll Weevil..- 
Farm News for Farmers oo 
The Graysons Make Ice Cream ....-+++*# 


COMING Our next regular F 
Woman’s number will appear Aug 
29. Women readers of The Progré 
Farmer who have enjoyed and been 
efited by past woman's numbers caf 
forward expectantly to the next 
our promise that we are trying to % 
each succeeding number better thaft 
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one before. 
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Fifteen Crops We Can Sow This Fall 


And Other Timely Reminders of Farm Work This Week and Next 


I. Dead Weeds Mean Humus; Live 
Weeds Mean Trouble 


VEN though it is hot weather for following a 

cultivator, we must remember that such weather 

is the best time for killing weeds. When the 
ground is dry we can kill more weeds in one day than 
we can kill in two days when it is moist—and it is a 
big saving to do two days’ work in one. 

Killing hot weather helps the crop 
more than killing them at any other time. Weeds are 
all the time sucking up part of the crop’s ration of 
water and food. Still again, when we kecp the weeds 
killed, much less labor will be 
weeds next year. One weed allowed to 
may mean hundreds of weeds for us to fight next 

Let's let up on weed 
mean fiumus. Live weeds 
seeds for robbing future crops. 


II. Early-sowed Grain Pays Best 


should get from our small 
first kill- 
be- 


weeds in also 


required to control the 


go to seed now 


year 


not killing. Dead 
rob and make 


crops 


NE of the prohts we 


grain crop is the grazing just after the 
ing frost in the fall, and again in late wintes 


fore spring pastures have made 
@ good start. But if we are 


to 


along its it further back and scatter it. 


vanks, but throw 
Not only can we kill ind sprouts easily in 
August, but large perennial weeds like boneset, Joe pie 
and others that make pas 


bushes 


weed, ironweed, camomile, 

tures unsightly and crowd the grass out can be dug now, 
There are South 
that can bi grasing they 


mary pastures throughout the 
made to yield double the 
afford simply by getting the weeds 


Let’s make this our Au 


bushes 


Job? 


NOT and 


under control, gust 


IV. Tobacco Farmers Should Order 


Magnesium Limestone 
ective in 


fact estab- 


HAT limestone is «¢ 
venting 
lished beyond question 
that magnesium limestone 
the soil at least 90 days before the tobacco plants are 


magnesium pre 


“sand drown” of tobacco, is a 
Furthermore, it has been 


proved must be applied to 


set, and for best results the applications should be 
made the fall or winter before a tobacco crop is to be 
very much to our advan- 


lt limestone ;s on hand 


Consequently, it is 


grown 
tage to place our orders now 
when we fall or winter 
the application at a time 


not 


plow tobacco land ve Can mM ike 


when teams and hand 


-ushed 


will breed millions of flies if al- 
If spread on the 
breeding will be 


stable manure that 
lowed to accumulate in stalls or lots. 
field soon after it is dropped, fly 
prevented 

Both rape and Sudan grass can be sowed broadcast 
or in drills. It is a little more trouble to sow in drills 
but the yield is much greater. 


\ good home-mixed fertilizer rape or Sudan 
grass inay be made from 1,200 pounds of acid phos- 
phate, 600 pounds of nitrate of soda, and 200 pounds 
muriate of potash, For best results, use not less than 
500 pounds of this mixture per acre 


for 


Rape can be sowed from now on to late October 
and Sudan grass from now until late August. Let's 
not miss this opportunity! 


VI. Vetch Is a Hardy Winter Annual 


RDERS for vetch seed being placed earlier 
this year than ever before. The heaviest demand 
from the counties where the largest 
last fall. Those 
more. The crop is taking. 

\gent # L. Dove of 

County, N. C., had orders for 
30,000 pounds of vetch seed, and 


are 
for seed is 


ive Was sowed who sowed vetch 


ill want 
ily I, 


to sow 


County Richmond 





get any grazing at all in the fall, Te 


We must sow our grain early 
and have a strong growth made 
early. 


* Early sowing hastens and pro- 
fongs the fall-grazing period, and 
farlier grazing in the spring is 
assured when a good early fall 
pBrowth has been made. Some- 
dimes the fall grazing period will 
fontinue until the spring grazing 
Bperiod starts. This means all- 
yinter grazing. Even if we have 
mo SOW part of our winter crops 

Standing corn and cotton, this 
is far better than not letting our 
fands work for us through the 
winter. 

The time has come for us 
to prepare the land and order 
the lime and seed, all of 
whic h should be done early 
m August. 


Ml. Grass Better Than 
3 Bushes 


HERE is a lot of paying 

work that can be done in 

our pastures between now 

i the time grass begins to 

POW next spring, and the sooner it is done, the better 
will be for the pastures. 





OE 


Mr. E. L. 


ful farmers 


Th the first place, few of us have pastures that are 
enough for our needs and nearly all of us could 
brease the quality and quantity of the grazing by the 
Of an axe, a grubbing hoe, and a mowing machine. 
Mich and branch banks will often produce the heaviest 
POwth of grasses and clovers, if the bushes and tall 
meds are taken out. Grass and clover make little or 
= &Towth in dense shade, and stock do not relish 
, they get from shaded places. Such growth doesn't 
fight and is lacking in feed value. Places in pas- 
that are overgrown with alder, willow, swamp 
seWood, buttonbush, briers, and tall weeds and other 
Hh that shade the ground — such space, if given 

a chance, will soon be covered with grasses and 
Heza. Matiy of our pastures may thus be enlarged 
Proved at low cost and at times when there is 

ise that can be done. The pasture can be further 
=< by cutting a small drain through boggy spots. 


th 
et? Spe Pa 


Hamilton, 
showing his strawberry 
ot Robeson 


of the land and for liberal 


PREC 


A MONEY-MAKING STRAWBERRY FIELD 
superintendent of the Green Valley Dairy Farm, near 
field to County Agent O. O. Dukes. Mr. Hamilton is 
County. 


Let’s not put off buying magnesium limestone 
until next spring, as so many farmers did this year. 
Just specify the “magnesium” kind in ordering 
ground limestone for this purpose. 


V. Now Time to Sow Rape; Still Time 
to Sow Sudan Grass 


HETHER we are running short of feed, expect 

to run short of feed, or are going to have more 

farm animals than we have formerly kept, it is 
a very safe and profitable plan to have a fine lot of 
rape coming on in August, September, October, and 
November. Rape is a “quick lunch” for hogs, sheep, 
and poultry, and one of the cheapest feeds we can 
grow for early fall. The same can be said of Sudan 
grass. 


Both these crops pay well for thorough preparation 


ane 


County Agent A. E. Morrow of 
Montgomery County had orders 
for nearly 15,000 pounds. Since 
these two counties planted heav- 
ily of vetch last year and the 
year before, it is evident that 
vetch has proved to be a satis- 
fying crop. In some cases mer- 
chants and bankers are buying 
vetch seed in carlots and selling 
them to farmers at cost. Just as 
lespedeza thrives on poor land as 
a summer crop, vetch thrives on 
poor land as a winter crop. The 
fact that these two legumes pro- 
duce well on land in need 
of building up gives them a spe- 
cial value in addition to their 
high nutritive value for summer 
and winter grazing and for hay 





poor 


Your county agent ts prob- 


ably booking coéperative or 
ders for vetch secd now and 
will be glad to take yours, 
even if it ts only a half bush- 
el for sowing on one acre 
Vetch may be with 
rye, oats, or wheat, or alone. 
For plowing down, sow with 
rye. For hay, sow with oats 
or wheat. 


VII. Fifteen Crops We Can Sow This Fall 


Ff CAN’T afford to leave our land bare in the 
winter. It is a ruinous practice for land and 


pocketbook, too. 


sowed 


Lumberton, N. C., 
of the success- 


Our winter crops require very little cultivation as 
compared with our summer crops. We can begin 
sowing winter crops in August and continue sowing 
them on into November and even into December in the 
Lower South. What an advantage this gives us over 
other parts of the United States! Here is a list of 15 
crops we can prepare for now and sow this fall and 
winter :— 

Grasses 
Sweet clover 
Vetch 


Wheat 
White clover 


Alfalfa 

Alsike clover 
Barley 

Bur clover 
Crimson clover 


Let’s make our choice from these 15 fall-sowed 
__ crops, pick out the land* and brepare it, or 7 


Oats 

Canada field pea 
Rape 

Red clover 

Rye 
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Every Farmer Should Go on an “‘Agri- 
cultural Excursion”’ This Summer 
[' IS a great advantage to have a county agent to call 


on when we are in need. It is a great thing to have 
a really progressive, scientific, commonsense farmer 
It is a great thing to have 
with experiments and 


us to visit. 
Station near us, 


near enough for 
an experiment 


demonstrations going on all the time. 

Unfortunately, too few of us use our county agent, 
or visit the. best private farms, or inspect the demon- 
strations on our test farms and experiment. stations. 


These are three important helps we can use in making 
our farms better farms and more profitable places of 
business. 


The other day 125 farmers of Marlboro County, S. 
C., under the leadership of County Agent G. H. Stew- 
art, visited the farms of Mr. David R. Coker and had 
demonstrated and explained to them Mr. Coker’s meth- 
ods of overcoming the boll weevil. These Marlboro 
County farmers also visited the experiment station just 
north of Florence, where they inspected the work being 
done and heard addresses from President E. W. Sikes 
of Clemson College, Director H. W. Barre of the South 
Carolina Experiment Station, Col. J. E. Wannamaker, 
chairman of the Clemson College board of trustees 
and the only original life-member of the board of 
trustees of the college, and Dr. Armstrong, in charge 
of boll weevil research work at the Florence station. 


Just to illustrate what can be done on an agricul- 
tural excursion such as County Agent Stewart organ- 
ized, we shall give a few lessons that these 125 Marl- 
boro farmers learned :— 


1. Mr. Coker said that he accounted for having so 
few early weevils this year by the fact that the cotton 
stalks on his farm were destroyed before frost last fall. 


2. Director Barre said that by rotation without fer- 
tiliser for ten years, the fertility of the soil was kept 
equal to the fertility of the soil where 1,000 pounds of 
8-4-4 fertilizer had been used on land planted in cotton 
without rotation for ten years, 


3. Our Southern civilization, based on cotton, is im- 
periled by the boll weevil, said President Sikes. To 
whom shall we look for help? Who was it that found 
a way to overcome typhoid fever and yellow fever? 
The scientist. We must look to the scientist to conquer 
the boll weevil and we must codperate with him. The 
scientist may often seem to work all night like the 
apostles of old and catch nothing, but he works on until 
victory comes. 

4. Dr. Armstrong told of the large number of wee- 
vils emerging early, of varieties, spacing and fertilizer 
tests. He said delinted seed come up better and pro- 
duce more than cotton seed not delinted. 


5. Demonstrations of delinting seed, applying mo- 
lasses mixture with mops, and dusting with two-horse, 
three-row machine were made at the Florence test farm. 


We have great faith in seeing and demonstrating 
and similar forms of education that we can receive on 
an “agricultural excursion” 


such as these Marlboro- 


County farmers took, not to mention the pleasure of 
taking a “day off” m company with 124 other wide- 
awake farmers. 

We wish every Progressive Farmer reader would 
resolve to go on at least one such trip this summer. 
Our North Carolina farmers who came to the North 
Carolina Farmers’ Convention in Raleigh this week 
and our Virginia friends who go to the Virginia State 
Farmers’ Institute at Blacksburg week after next will 
find that they have chosen very happy forms of the 
“agricultural excursion,” especially if they have their 
county agent along and visit other farms on the way. 
In the case of any farmer who finds it impossible to 
get to Raleigh or Blacksburg, we suggest that he never- 
theless try to go on some agricultural excursion, and to 
this end try out four methods: 

1. First and best of all, let him see if his county 
farm and home agents will not work up such an auto- 
mobile trip for the farmers of the whole county. 

2. Or if this cannot be done, let the farmer go 
ahead and try to get up an excursion from his own 
community or neighborhood. 

3. If this is impracticable, let two or three families 
go together. 

4. Finally, if this cannot be done, 
just gather up his own family and go out 
and for to see,” as Kipling puts it. 

All of us who have worked hard for a year need a 
little “time off” now, as the poem on the next page sug- 
gests. And really if we visit new scenes, however leis- 
urely, we cannot fail to learn something. We will 
absorb information even unconsciously As Lord Bryce 
wisely said, “Intercourse promotes progress; isolation 
retards it.” Let’s break out of our “isolation” by going 
on an agricultural excursion sometime this summer. 


let the farmer 
“for to admire 


More Consideration for the Housewife 


in Hot Weather 


URING the last decade or two, the specialists 
D who study foods, diet, nutrition, etc., have made 

many discoveries that throw new light on the 
value of certain foods and the importance of a varied 
diet. Most of us have read articles about the neces- 
sary “vitamines” in milk, eggs, fruits, leafy vegetables, 
etc., and about the necessity for a balanced dict for 
human beings, but we find various reasons for not cor- 
recting our own bad food habits. 


“T don’t like spinach and turnip greens,” one person 
objects. “I can’t get my children to eat eggs,” a mother 
complains. Most insurmountable objection of all, some- 
one will declare positively, “I just can’t drink milk—it 
doesn’t agree with me.” 


One of the things these nutrition specialists have dis- 
covered, however, is that our likes and dislikes for dif- 
ferent foods are only mental prejudices—just ideas that 
we ought to try to get rid of. Anyone whose diet is 
not a matter for the attention of the family physician 


can eat any wholesome, well-cooked food, and can learn 
to eat it with relish. Most of our prejudices about 
food are due to the fact that as children we were 
“humored” in chance likes and dislikes for certain 


foods or foods prepared in certain ways, and the habit 
of demanding certain dishes became fixed and will 
remain fixed just as long as we continue to “humor” 
ourselves. Many boys and girls who leave home with 
strong food prejudices and have to get meals in board- 
ing school or a boarding house for several years dis- 
cover to their great surprise that foods they formerly 
avoided are not only wholesome but delicious. 


In “Food Fallacies,” a statement recently issued by 
the nutrition specialists of Ohio State University, is the 
following comment on this practice :— 


“About 1,100 meals are prepared on each farm 
every ye ing the extra meals for mem- 
bers of the family who cannot come at the regular 
time, school lunches, etc. Add to this the 
task which many women assume, namely, provid- 
ing foods prepared to please. This often means 
preparing one food in as many ways as there are 
members of the family, or preparing an entirely 
different food for those who ‘do not like it.’ For 
example, father likes potatoes fried; Jerry won't 
eat then unless they are mashed; Fanny wants her 
potatoes creamed; the baby must have baked pota- 
toes; and the hired man won't eat potatoes at all, 
so rice must be cooked for him. This is true in 
many homes.” 





The farm woman’s work is never done, and practi- 
cally every farm woman has work beyond her strength 
in the steady succession of- getting three meals a day, 
making beds. sweeping, cleaning, scrubbing, washing, 
‘roning, churning, darning, mending, sewing, caring for 
poultry and garden, and all the other innumerable, 
never-ending duties that fall to her. She is doing her- 
self serious injustice if she adds to her work by 
humoring unnecessary prejudices about food, and at 
the same time she is doing an injustice to her family 
by encouraging them to form food habits that are un- 
necessary, selfish, and frequently injurious. 

The job of cooking is especially trying in summer. 
Hence while there are good reasons at all times, there 
are especially good reasons in hot weather why mem- 
bers of every farm family should make an earnest, con- 





4 


tinued effort to train themselves to eat and like every ° 


dish that appears on the family table, and why every 
farm woman should refuse to cater to the food whims 
of the people she serves but should require them to eat 
what she cooks without comment—unless the comment 
is favorable. 


Let’s Make Our “Boss’’ Pay Us Better 
Wages 


= HO does the farmer work for, and who pays 
him ?” 


This was the double-barreled question Sam 
Johnson asked as he came into The Progressive Farmer 
office and seated himself on the front.edge of a chair, 
Without waiting for a reply, Sam proceeded to answer 
his own question. 

“T’ll tell you who he works for and who does the 
paying, too. IJt’s the land. 
boss, bank, and paymaster. Call it what you want to— 
land, soil, ground, or dirt—it’s my boss, and your boss, 
and everybody's boss. What would happen if the good 
Lord took our land away from us? The world would 
come to an end—that’s what would happen. It’s work 
and land that keeps the world moving and everything 
in it ‘alive. 

“Yes, sirree, the land’s my boss, and it won’t pay me 
much unless I keep it fed up on humus and sweetened 
with lime. So I am going to make August my ‘Lime 
and Legumes Month, and see if my boss won't treat 
me better and give me better profits in 1926.” 


It’s a pity that more farmers don’t make up their 
minds now to make their “boss” pay them better wages 
next year, just as Sam Johnson has done. We must 
indeed keep the land fed up on humus and fertility and 
sweetened with lime, if it is to pay us decent wages for 
our work on it. Unfortunately, too many of us are 
perfectly willing to buy fertility out of a fertilizer sack 
but not willing to buy it out of a clover seed sack. 
And this in spite of the fact that we can buy nitrogen 
—the most expensive element in commercial fertilizers 
—far more cheaply out of a clover seed sack than out 
of the fertilizer sack. 
for example, you used an 8-5-3 fertilizer 
this spring. Let’s see what the phosphorus, nitrogen, 
and potash cost you. With phosphoric acid selling at 
5 cents, nitrogen at 20 cents, and potash at 5 cents a 
pound, it costs $8 for the phosphorus in a ton of 8-5-3 
fertilizer, $20 for the nitrogen, and $3 for the potash. 
This foots up $31. But you have paid only $11 for the 
160 pounds of phosphoric acid and the 60 pounds of 
potash, whereas you have paid $20 for the 100 pounds 
of nitrogen. On the other hand, by investing $2 in 
legume seed—crimson clover, vetch, bur clover, alfalfa, 
etc..—now, you will probably grow $50 worth of nitro- 
gen in the crop produced by the $2 worth of seed. 
Experts say there is about $3,000,000 worth of nitrogen 
in the air right over every acre of land, and clover 
and vetch will trap some of this nitrogen for us and 


Suppose, 


store it in the land for crop use. Let’s fill our poor 
land with “nitrogen traps” and watch the results. 
Yes, the land is our boss and paymaster, and in 


half the cases it is not paying us what it ought to. 
And it is not paying us what it ought to because it 
can’t. It’s too poor—half starved, in fact. We are not 
treating it right. Let’s try Sam Johnson’s plan. Let’s 
get our “boss” thoroughly fattened with humus and 
nitrogen and sweetened with lime and make him pay us 
better wages next year. And the time to start is now— 
by ordering (1) ground limestone to make our lands 
ready for clover, alfalfa, and vetch, and (2) by order- 
ing the seed for sowing these crops in late August and 


September. 

ON’T forget the Virginia State Farmers’ Institute 

at Blacksburg, August 11, 12, 13. There are more 
experiments and demonstrations on the college and ex- 
periment station grounds than we have seen at any 
other agricultural college in a number of years. There 
are many good lessons to be seen and learned and taken 
home for use thefe. Remember the dates—August I], 
12, 13. Better write Director John R. Hutcheson and 
make reservations, 


ESIDES the cheapness of the nitrogen that we grow 

in clover and vetch, we should not forget the big 
advantage of growing it when the land is not at work 
—growing it “between times” so far as the crops Wé 
call “money crops” are concerned. The land is also 
made beautiful by being blanketed in green in wintef 
and the “cover crop” keeps it from washing away: 
Won't it pay to order vetch and clover seed now? 


HERE are many boy and girl members of dairy calf 

and baby beef clubs, and we believe the success of 
these two kinds of club members would be far greater 
if they were also members of “hay and pasture clubs.” 
Every boy and girl who is a member of a calf club 
should also be a member of a hay and pasture club. 
We can’t raise cattle economically without hay 
pasturage. 


The Progressive Farmen 


The land is the farmer’s! 
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T IS almost as important to make farm life more 

satisfying as it is to make farm business more 

profitable. Under present conditions, too many 
country people think of the country as the place where 
they toil and sweat, and the town as the place where 
they find their pleasure and recre- 
ation and satisfy their social in- 
stincts. 

American country. life is never 
going to be what it ought to be 
until all this is changed. We must 


develop the rural community. We 
must develop rural sports, rural 
recreations, and rural social life. 





We must search for, find, and de- 
velop community, county, and 
state leadership for our country people. 

All these things, as everybody knows, The Progres- 
sive Farmer has been saying in season and out of 
season for many years. And now since “example is 
more prevalent than precept,” we wish to tell just what 
is actually being. done in one state, instead of merely 
repeating what ought to be done. 


I 


The other day Mr. W. T. Martindale, organization 
manager of the Indiana Farm Bureau Federation and 
a director of the Indiana Grain Growers’ Association, 
came into The Progressive Farmer office, and after we 
had asked him about the big codperative marketing 
enterprises his State Farm Bureau is conducting, we 
proceeded to draw him out about the local or township 
organizations of the Indiana Farm Bureau and how 
they are helping rural neighborhoods. 

“Ves,” he told us, “the township is the unit in our 
Farm Bureau organization, and practically all over 
Indiana now (except in a few counties in the south) 
there is a fine consolidated school at the center of each 
township, with a big auditorium for community use. 
These townships are usually about six miles square and 
there are usually about a hundred or more members of 
the township organization. Meetings are held monthly, 
with literary and social as well as business features. 
Emphasis is laid not only on coéperative selling but on 
cooperative buying of feed, fertilizer, coal, etc.” 

“How long has the consolidated school plan been 
general in Indiana,” we asked, “and how are the people 
satisfied with it?” 

“The consolidated school movement has been in 
progress for about twenty years and consolidation has 
been general for ten years,” Mr. Martindale answered. 
“I suppose it has been fifteen years since we have had 
a district school in my township. Our people wouldn't 
think of going back to the old system. Right out on 
the farms our folks have all the advantages of city 
schools.” 

II 


“Do you like to have consolidated school buildings 
but up in town or village, or right out in the open coun- 
try?” was our next inquiry. 

“We like to have them right out in the country,” 
Mr. Martindale answered. “There are always influ- 
ences in a town that are not best for our young people, 
and furthermore, if the consolidated school is located 
in a village or town, the town or village rather assumes 
ownership in the matter. If the building is right out 
in the country, there is more of the feeling that it 
belongs to the whole township, and it becomes more 
nearly a genuine rural social center.” 

We next asked Mr. Martindale whether or not their 
community organizations had really discovered and de- 
veloped much leadership among the farm men and 
farm women of the communities and counties. 

“That is one of the finest things that we are doing,” 
was his enthusiastic response. “Men and women who 
didn't know they had capacity for leadership are being 
discovered and are finding new happiness in serving 

€ir communities and their people. The farmer is 

coming a man of greater dignity and greater influ- 
nce in every way. Quite a number of the farmers 
discovered by our local organizations, for example, are 
ing sent to our state legislature, and even in counties 
Where farmers are not themselves elected to the legis- 
Te, the politicians are becoming almost laughably 
@xious to find out farmer-opinion about matters about 
Which the farmer was formerly not consulted at all.” 


Il 


“And what are you doing about rural recreation and 

Out interesting the young people in country life?” 
We asked, 
4 Muite a good deal,” Mr. Martindale replied. “The 
Mtomobile and hard-surfaced road have made it so 
wey for boys and girls to go to the cities for recre- 
= that we are making a special effort to help them 
me pleasures and recreation at home. For 


CLARENCE POE 
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athletic director, liberally paid, and some consolidated 
schools are building gymnasiums costing $100,000 or 


more.” 
IV 


Of course, it costs more to support the richer edu- 
cational, social, and community life that is being devel- 
oped in Indiana, but the farmers there are willing to 
pay higher taxes in order to get these things right in 
their own farm communities instead of moving to town 
and having to pay high tax rates in town in order to 
get the good schools and community advantages. That 
has been one of our great troubles here in the South 
—farmers have often refused to support even moderate 
tax rates in their home communities, but instead have 
moved to town and paid much higher rates to get the 
very same advantages that they might have had in the 
country at less expense. Mr. Martindale told us that 
the tax rate in his township is $2.68 on each $100 
assessed value, and land is assessed at about $115 to 
$120 an acre, or very nearly full value. 


; V 


An interesting incident that wmmpressed on him the 
crying need for doing more in order to provide whole- 
some recreation and social life in rural districts was 
related to us by this Indiana farm leader. 

In a neighborhood meeting on one occasion he was 
speaking on this subject, mentioning the frequent trips 
of young people to the city in order to find pleasure, 
and pointing out the possible dangers, when a highly- 
respected mother spoke up and said: “I tell my boys 
frankly about the dangers, put them on their guard, and 
then put them on their own responsibility. That is the 
best way to do.” 

Two weeks later Mr. Martindale was waiting for a 
midnight train in Indianapolis, when he caught sight 
ot this woman’s own son in company with a woman of 
manifestly bad character. But seeing Martindale, the 
boy broke away and followed Mr. Martindale to the 
hotel. 

“I didn’t mean to get in such company,” was the 
boy’s plea, “but you know nothing is provided to give 
young folks recreation in our neighborhood, and coming 
to Indianapolis for the movies, etc., I just got to going 
with a bad set.” 

It was this boy’s confession that the absence of recre- 
ation in his home community had forced him to hunt it 
in the city, and the fact that he was about to go to the 
dogs in spite of his mother’s careful training and put- 
ting him on his responsibility —it was this which 
made Mr. Martindale try again to’have his neighbor- 
hood do something for its young people. He tried to 
get the churches to come together and promote a com- 
munity house and community recreation, but denomi- 
national jealousies prevented. “In our local Farm 
3ureau organization, however,” said he, “all denomi- 
nations are represented and we are now working to- 
gether in providing wholesome recreation without hav- 
ing religious differences obtrude themselves. It is a 
great work.” 

VI 


Just after talking with this Indiana farm leader, 


~ 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “LEISURE” 


ORK while you work and play while you 
play” is a very wise rule. It is well to 
work hard most of the year and then take 

some time for a real rest before starting hard at 

it again. August is a good month in which to tind 
such a real “rest spell” and vacation, between the 
heavy work of seedtime and harvest. As William 

H, Davies says:— 


What is this life, if full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare. 


><> 


No time to stand beneath the boughs 
And stare as long as sheep or cows. 


No time to see, when woods we pass, 
Where squirrels hide their nuts in grass, 


No time to see, in broad daylight, 
Streams full of stars, like stars at night. 


No time to turn at Beauty’s glance, 
To watch her feet, how they can dance. 


No time to wait till her mouth can 
Enrich that smile her eyes began. 


A poor life this, if full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare. 


—William H. Davies. 
















Practically every consolidated school has an 
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Happier Farm Folks in Indiana 


Building Community Life Around the Consolidated School Is the Explanation 


we went out to talk te a group of club boys and girls 
at a state club encampment, and what we saw gave 
us new faith in the opportunities for developing com: 
munity recreation and community leadership among 
our farm folks themselves. It was “stunt night” and 
the members from the various counties showed such 
talent, originality, humor, and initiative, together with 
such musical and dramatic skill, as should convince any- 
body that farm folks can have plenty of fun right 
in their home communities if they will just come to- 
gether and use the talent they themselves have. 


The record of that very interesting “Community 
Club” of which Mrs. Lindsay Patterson wrote in a 
recent Progressive Farmer—that record can be dupli- 
cated in almost any Southern neighborhood where two 
or three wide-awake persons will just take the lead and 
get such a club started. As we have so often said :— 


“Somebody must lead; why not you?” 


If there is no local Farm Bureau, Farmers’ Union, 
or “Community Club” at work in your community, you 
can at least use the local organization of your codper- 
ative marketing association to give the neighborhood 
some leadership. Or perhaps a local Sunday School 
may be utilized. All farm boys and girls between 10 
and 18 years of age should be enrolled in club work. 
And sooner or later we hope that progressive farmers 
all over the South will organize and support business 
and social clubs somewhat like the civic “luncheon 
clubs” in our towns, meeting monthly at the homes of 
members in rotation. 


“The farmer has a right to a joyous existence.” He 
ought to find that “joyous existence” right in his own 
home neighborhood. But it can never be found without 
community action. There must be organization to effect 
this result. Can you not do something to get such 
organization where you are, making the consolidated 
school the center of your activities? 





| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY | 
Which Color of Crepe Myrtle? 


“Yee are doing well to urge your readers to plant 





crepe myrtles,” a friend reminds us, “but you 

ought to tell them that there are several colors 
of crepe myrtles. Some people have never seen any- 
thing but the dull purple or pale pink shades.” Of 
course, the deep rich reds and crimsons and near-scar- 
lets are far prettier. It will be well to notice different 
specimens now in bloom and get cuttings next fall from 
those showing the prettiest colors now. 





SOMETHING TO READ 


Have You Read “‘Lorna Doone” ? 
Fh aeniversa is celebrating this summer the 100th 











anniversary of the birth of R. D. Blackmore, 
author of the well-beloved classic Lorna Doone. 
It is a good time to read it or to re-read it if you 
haven’t done so lately. As Canon Deane says of it :— 


“Most of us will feel that, while there may be 
many novels which we are constrained to admire 
more than Lorna Doone, there are few which we 
love so well. Most of all, perhaps, we prize it 
because it stirs in us that love of nature and the 
soil and of the sights and simple ways of country 
life.” 

(Note.—Anyone wishing to buy this book may do so by 
clipping out this notice, writing his or her name and ad- 
dress gn the margin, and forwarding to us with 80 cents.) 





| __A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


Piers: ana’ mugt not take for granted that their 








sons and daughters will love them simply on the 

strength of the natural bond. They have to win 
the affection of their children. If they do not, they 
will find that the children will have thoughts and ways 
of their own into which the parents are not permitted 
to enter. The same is true about brothers and sisters. 
Every one must have observed in large families appar- 
ently happy together that each lived his own life, that 
they knew very little of one another. To those who 
do not know how much strength and joy can be gained 
by the perfect co-mingling of interests between father, 
mother, sons, and daughters, this will appear an un- 
speakable loss; but many are apparently satisfied to 
share the shelter of the same roof, and have very little 
else in common, and yet be contented enough. There 
are many wives who know nothing of what their hus- 
bands are doing, many husbands wha know nothing and 
care nothing as to what their wives are doing, and yet 
they would be the first to say that their marriages are 
not happy. They are happy after a fashion, but not 
after the true fashion —Sir Robert Nicoll, 
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Feed, Clean Milk and Beef Production 


N MANY parts of the South, the dry weather has 


greatly reduced the feed for livestock from the 
pastures In some cases, water as well as feed 
is short. The occurrence of drouth early in the 


dairymen. It 
plenty of 


particularly unfortunate for 
requires good pastures, 
water, and careful feeding to main 


tain the milk flow during July and 


season is 


August, with the hot weather and 
flies which usually come during 


those months. But if the milk flow 

is allowed to slacken greatly it can- 

not be fully restored later. It is, 

therefore, economy to feed the cows 

liberally when the pastures are short. 
* + 7 





TAIT BUTLER 


Feed production has been greatly 
lessened by the dry weather in many parts of the South, 
As an illustration of how dry it has been in some sec 
tions, the reports of the Weather Bureau for Memphis, 
Tenn., may be cited. The average rainfall from Jan- 
uary 1 to July 20 is 30.85 inches, but this year it has 
only been 10.33 inches, or a deficiency during the first 
six months and 20 days of the year of 20.52 inches. 
Many sections have suffered to a greater or less degree, 
but Southern Texas and many parts of the Mississippi 
Valley have suffered severely. 

Not sufficient acreage was planted to feed crops, as 
evidenced by the 3,807,000 acres increase in cotton 
plantings. Added to this, the dry weather has played 
havoc with our prospects for a feed supply for the 
next year. 

These observations should serve to stress the necessity 
for saving every pound of feed possible. 
Nothing that will make feed for live- 
stock should be allowed to go to waste. i 
Moreover, preparations should be made 
for having late fall and winter pas- 
tures, wherever these are practicable. 
In dry seasons, early preparation of the 
land for fall-seeded grazing crops is 
essential. 

+ + * 

There are few summers during some 
period of which the dairyman does not 
have need for silage to help out dry or 
short pastures. In some sections of the 
South those dairymen who were wise 
enough to have a supply of silage left 
for summer feeding have been feeding 
silage for the last two months. One 
such remarked to me recently that he 
had enough silage left over to feed his 
cows until August 1, and then he could 
feed green corn or make new silage 
until rains came and improved the pas- 
tures. 

This has been an unusual season in 
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unless they are washed and handled with extreme 


care, it may prove the source of all these troubles. 


and also most of the bad flavors. 
may take up bad odors or flavors if stored in unsuitable 


present. 
eaten by the cow may give undesirable flavors to the 


clean 


Bacteria the natural souring of the milk as 
well as most of these unusual changes or conditions, 


Of course, the milk 


cause 


places or allowed to stand where these bad odors are 
Also wild onions, bitterweed and other things 


milk, stated, when bad flavors or unusual 


but, as 


changes occur in the milk of a cow that seems generally 


healthy and has a sound udder, and is receiving feeds 
that usually produce good milk, special attention 
should be given to the handling of the milk. 


First, attention should be given to the milking. It 
should be done in a clean place, free from dust or bad 
smells. The cow should be clean, particularly her 
flanks and udder. If these are apparently clean, it is 


only necessary to use a clean, damp cloth to wipe them 
off carefully, to prevent loose hairs, scurf, and dust 
dropping into the milk. 


If the udder and flanks are 
soiled they should be washed and wiped dry with a 
cloth before milking starts. The hands and 
clothing of the milker should also be clean, and the 
filthy habit of wetting the teats with milk should be 


prohibited. 


A milk pail with a small opening, covered with a 


strainer of several thicknesses of cheesecloth will also 


aid in keeping dirt out of the milk. 


The milk vessels should first be rinsed in cool water 
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some sections, but nearly every summer 
or fall there is a time when it would 
be profitable to feed some silage to help 
out dry or short pastures. This time 
more frequently comes in the fall, when 
soiling crops might be available, but the average dairy- 
man must let his cows go without sufficient roughage 
or buy hay. 

The problem then arises, will it pay to buy alfalfa 
or other legume hays, say at $20 to $30 a ton to feed 
dairy cows? 

It is not economy to buy alfalfa hay at $25 a ton, 
for soybean hay, which is just as good, can be grown 
by any good farmer for much less than $25 a ton, but 
with present prices of dairy products, it may well pay 
to pay $25 a ton for alfalfa hay to feed dairy cows 
rather than to let them dry up for lack of feed. Suc- 
cessful dairying in the South is very largely a question 
of the economical production of feeds. 

* * * 


Scores of inquiries are received by the writer every 
summer regarding unusual changes and conditions in 
the hofne milk supply. These are in nearly all cases 
charged against the cow or the feed, when as a matter 
of fact, neither is usually to blame. These troubles 
are nearly always due to the way the milk is handled. 


In hot weather, without ice, it is difficult to keep 
milk sweet, and unless the greatest care is taken in 
milking and in the care of milk vessels, bad flavors and 
unusual and undesirable changes are likely to occur. 
To keep milk sweet, even for a moderate length of 
time, it must be kept cool and must be clean. By 
clean we mean that dust from the air and any material 
from the body of the cow or the hands or clothing of 
the milker must be kept out of the milk. 


If the cow's udder is soiled from lying in manure or 
from wading into stagnant and muddy water and any 
of this dirt falls into the milk it may cause any or all 
of these common troubles reported. Again, if any 
milk or other matter is left in the seams or rough 
milk vessels, as is likely to be the 
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production. 


large acreage, especial 


CO-OPERATION IN SELLING THE PRODUCTS OF THE DAIRY 
milk route enables the farmer keeping only two or three cows to sell his 
sducts at a profit. 


Pasco County, Florida, farmers say it pays. 


and then thoroughly washed with a brush and some 
good washing powder. 


The dishrag is an abomination 
in the dairy. Then the vessels should be thoroughly 
scalded with boiling water or steam and allowed to dry 
from their own heat, not wiped. They should next be 


exposed to direct sunshine in a place free from dust 


All this is necessary, but largely useless unless the 
milk is stored in a cool place free from dust and bad 
When any of these undesirable changes or 
conditions exist, and the above precautions have been 
taken, it is still desirable that milk or cream that it is 


desired to sour for churning have mixed with it some 


good flavor that has soured or clab- 
A teacupful of the sour milk of good 
flavor may be stirred into each gallon of milk or cream. 


sour milk of 


Many housewives who have not been in the habit of 
taking the extreme care outlined above, refuse to be- 
lieve that these unusual changes in milk are due to 
faults in handling, but it is the truth, nevertheless, 19 
times out of 20, and the trouble can only be corrected 
in the manner we have described. 


The Place for Beef Production 


HE beef producers have had a hard time in recent 
years. The trouble has not been so much with 
the market prices of good cattle as the low prices 
for medium and lower grades, and the high costs of 
There is every indication that a turn for 
the better has been made in the beef cattle business, 
but as lands advance in value and the large areas of 


grazing or ranch lands are used for other purposes, the 


beef cattle producers of America must give more at- 


tention to the production costs and the quality of the 
cattle raised. 


There is a place for beef cattle on many farms of 
ly when the production of beef 
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is made to fit into a well planned system of cropping 
or farming. The beef animal is valuable for consum. 
ing grass with a minimum of human labor. They may 
be made use of to consume roughages or residu of 
crops which would not otherwise be marketed, or they 
may be used to furnish a market fer legume soil im. 
proving crops which would not otherwise be grown jf 
they were not on the farm and needing to be fed. If the 
keeping of beef cattle will cause more soil improving 
legumes to be grown, they may in that way alone prove 
profitable, even though their production may not other. 
wise be profitable. 


Unless we can hitch up soil improvement with jeed 
production, we are likely to continue to experience 
scarce and high priced feeds, and without an ample 
supply of economically produced home-grown feeds, ng 
sort of livestock production, and certainly no efforts at 
beef production, are likely to be found profitable. As 
we have often pointed out, livestock, and especially 
beef production, is largely a problem of economical 
feed production, but feeds cannot be produced any- 
where at a sufficiently low cost to enable low-grade 
beef cattle to pay the cost of feeds. 


lf one animal sells for 4 cents a pound and another 
for 8 cents, the low-grade animal does not pay more 
than half as much for the feeds consumed as does the 
better grade. No sort of feed production can be profit- 
able when the feeds are marketed through low-grade 
beef cattle 


There has also been much erroneous talk about the 
profitable use of our cheap and poor lands in beef pro- 
duction. The general assumption is that our poor lands, 
if fenced and grazed by cattle, will be 
put to a better use than when allowed 
to lie idle. We are convinced that there 
is much land now so poor that it will 
not pay for the expense of fencing, 
making into pastures, and yield a profit 
when grazed by beef cattle. Unless 
land will yield a profit when cultivated 
or grazed, it had better be allowed to 
lie idle. But, on the other hand, there 
are thousands of acres now unprofitably 
cultivated in the South, that if made 
into pastures would yield a fair return 
on the investment and other costs. The 
point is that just any sort of poor land 
will not, under present conditions, pro- 
duce beef cattle profitably. 

Under the old system of the past 
the outlook for beef production is not 
bright. But if the medium lands which 
are not now producing cotton, corn, 
and other crops profitably, are put to 
work to grow grazing crops, legumes 
for winter feeding and for soil im- 
provement, and a good grade of beef 
cattle is produced, there is still ample 
opportunity for profitable beef produc- 
tion in the South. Beef production as 
the chief source of income is not likely 
to prove successful, but when beef cat- 
tle of good quality are kept as a means of marketing 
grass and soil improving crops and as a means of util 
izing lands of medium fertility with a minimum of 
labor, and the business is conducted with an efficiency 
which comes from knowledge and experience, it offers 
a fair opportunity for profit during the coming years. 
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Opening in Cow’s Teats 


EADERS often write us about a troublesome com 
dition which sometimes exists in the teats of cows. 
Due to a cut or other injury, an opening is made 
through the side of the teat into the milk channel. If 
the cow is dry when such an injury occurs, the wound 
will heal and there will be no permanent opening, bit 
if at the time of the injury the cow is giving milktt 
comes out through this wound more or less at every 
milking and the opening cannot close, which results @ 
a permanent fissure in the teat and leakage of milk 
through it every time the cow is milked. It is almost 
impossible to permanently close this opening in the side 
of the teat, while the cow is giving milk. A skilful 
veterinarian and a careful milker, using a milking tub 
may sometimes do it. 


The skin or scar tissue surrounding the opening imt@ 
the teat must be pared off so as to make the edges ra¥ 
from the outer skin of the teat clear to the central 
canal. When this is done, the edges are brought 
gether with stitches and preferably the teat bandaged. 
If extreme care is taken in disinfecting the teat before 
the operation starts and the edges of the fissure até 
well pared and brought together, using extreme cleat 
liness in the work, a complete closure of the openiig 
may be expected when the cow is dry, but when she ®) 
in milk, failure of the wound to heal so as to close 
opening is the usual result, and in some cases there ® 
infection of that quarter of the udder. : 
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Opportunity for Saving Money 


HIS Big, Complete, 700 Page 
Catalogue—filled with bright 
new merchandise—is Yours Free/ 
The coupon below will bring you 
the Catalogue free—or merely write 
us a postcard to say you want your 
cepy of this book of amazing bargains. 


A $50 Saving 
May Just as Well 
Be Yours 


Ward’s prices are the lowest prices 
at which standard quality goods 
can be sold. Therefore, sending al/ 
your orders to Ward’s means a sav- 
ing to you of at least $50 in cash. 
% How are these lower than market 
Prices possible?’”’ ‘‘Why can Ward’s 
cheaper?”? Ward’s big values are 
made possible by these three things: 
—big volume buying. More than 
50,000,000 dollars in cash is used in 
ying merchandise for each issue of 
Ward’s Catalogue. Everyone knows 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomeéty 


that big orders and spot cash get 
the lowest prices. 

—expert buying. Every dollar’s 
worth of goods at Ward’s is bought 
by an expert—men who know values, 
who know what to buy—where to 
buy—and when to buy. 

—buying in every market. The 
markets of the world are searched to 
secure these values for you. Months 
in advance our buyers go to every 
market with ready cash to search 
and find the biggest values the whole 
world offers. 


“Ward Quality” 
Means Reliable Goods 
Only 


Ward’s low prices are always on 
goods of standard reliable quality. 
Never forget that quality and price 
both are necessary to make a bargain. 
“‘Wenever sacrifice quality to make 
alow price.” Our low prices are made 


without cutting serviceability. We do 
not sell cheap unsatisfactory goods 
to make a seemingly low price. 
Ward’s Quality is always high, the 
prices low— which means Ward’s 
Savings to you are real savings. 


1,000,000 More Families 
Ordered from Ward’s 
Last Year 


Write for your Catalogue. Study the 
big values. Know the right price to 
pay for standard goods. See for your- 
self how much you can save. See why 
over 1,000,000 new customers started 
saving money by sending their orders 
to Ward’s last year. 


Everything for the Farm, the 
Home and the Family—almost 
everything you or your family needs 
to wear or to use is shown in your 
copy of this big complete Catalogue. 
And one copy is to be yours Free—if 
you fill in this coupon Now! 


Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


timore 


Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 





——- 


Fort Worth 
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* Your orders 





24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped 
within 24 hours. That saves 
time. But besides, one of our 
seven big houses is near to you. 
Your letter reaches us quicker. 
Your goods go toyou quicker. 
It is quicker and cheaper, and 
more satisfactory to send all 
your orders to Ward’s. 
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Fill out this coupon 


and the new Catalogue 
will be sent you 


FREE 





To Montgomery Ward & Co. Dept. 18-H 


Baltimore Chicago KansasCity St. Paul 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Fall & Winter Catalogue. 
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Local address......+++++. 166045000 ed pee 
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Liming Land: Questions and Answers 


Sam Johnson Asks Questions and the County Agent’s Answers May Interest You 


- OOK here, John Anderson,” 
claimed Sam Johnson, as he came 
into the county office last 

Saturday, hot, perspiring, and mopping 

his face with his handkerchief, “look 

here, John Anderson, I have come up 


ex- 


agent's 


on purpose to get you to straighten me 
want you 


out on this lime business. I 
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'MES AND 


to give me some rule about the thing 
and tell me what kind to use, when to 
put it on and how, and what is the best 
way to buy it—and then I expect I will 
think of about a more side-line 
questions while we are talking.” 


dozen 


Then followed the following straight- 
to-the-point dialogue between Sam John- 
son and his county agent which we shall 
give without further embellishment: 


I 


Sam Johnson: “What sort of lands 
need lime?” 
John Anderson: “One evidence of a 


soil’s needing lime is the appearance on 
it of weeds that grow on acid soils, such 
as sheep sorrel, wild daisies, broomsedge, 
hawkweed, dewberries, poor-joe, plan- 
tain, etc., and the failure of alfalfa, 
sweet clover, and red clover to make 
satisfactory crops. Then when well 
drained lands become harsh and cloddy, 
lime is needed. Lands that are too wet 
at times usually need lime, but its good 
effects will not be complete until the 
land is drained.” 
II 


Sam Johnson: “What crops are helped 
by lime, and why haven't farmers 
more?” 


most 
used lime 

John Anderson: “Cotton, tobacco, pea- 
nuts, watermelons, and sweet potatoes 
are not much benefited by lime. Now 
our farmers the South have 
grown these crops so long on the same 
land that our farms have become so 
‘run-down’ they won't crops that 
do necd lime unless we supply it. And 
the enriching legume the 
clovers, alfalfa, vetch—all lime. 
We can’t make much headway in diver- 
sifying our crops or in raising more 
livestock until we use more lime. We 
need lime and legumes to build up our 
run-down land and we need both in or- 
der to get the best benefits from the 
enormous quantities of fertilizer we use. 
When we build up our soils with lime 
and legumes, we will get far better re- 
turns from our fertilizer and can raise 


here in 


qrow 


soil crops 


need 





and feed livestock more _ profitably. 
Here’s a good table from a_ bulletin 
which shows what crops lime helps 
most: 
Crops Which Crops Decid- Crops Mod 
Commonly edly Helped erately Helped 
Fail Without by by 
Liming Liming Liming 
Alfalfa White clover Bluegrass 
Sweet clover Crimson Timothy 
Red clover clover Corn 
Alsike clover Cowpeas Wheat 
Soybeans Barley 
Velvet beans Millet 


Japan clover 
, Tomatoes 


Hairy vetch 
Cantaloupes 


Ill 

AM JOHNSON: “What kind of lime 

ought we to use?” 

John Anderson: “Nine times out of 
ten ground limestone is the kind to use. 
We can use limestone, dolomitic lime- 
stone, marl, burnt lime, ground burnt 
lime, hydrated lime, air-slaked lime, and 
burnt oyster shells. These are all forms 
of lime, but ground limestone is nearly 
always cheapest.” 

IV 
Sam Johnson: “What is the best way 


to buy Hime?” 


John Anderson: “The best way is to 
order in cooperation with neighbors in 
carlots. The extension service fertilizer 
and lime specialists furnish the county 
agents with the analyses of the different 
limes on the market. Besides, when sev- 
eral cars are ordered codperatively, 
lower prices are made.” 


V 


Sam Johnson: “What is the best way 
to put lime on the land?” 


John Anderson: “The best way is to 
apply it broadcast with a lime spreader. 
It may be scattered by shoveling from 
a wagon. Light may be 
put down with a grain drill. Just load 
a wagon body with the lime, hitch the 
drill or lime distributor behind, and keep 
the hopper full. Some lime spreaders 
hold a ton or more and put down the 
lime more evenly and rapidly than it can 
be put down in any other way.” 


VI 


Sam Johnson: “Should lime be put 
on top of the ground?” 

John Anderson: “Yes, but not until 
after the land has been plowed and the 
lime should then be disked or harrowed 


In, VII 


“How much per acre 


applications 


Sam Johnson: 
should we use?” 


John Anderson: “There are several 
answers to that question, Sam. If tht 
land is very sour, it may take four to 
six tons or more to make it sweet. Af- 
ter the first application it will not be 
necessary to use so much. For alfalfa, 
sweet clover, red clover, and alsike clover 
heavier applications should be made than 
for other crops commonly grown. 
When applied the first time to alfalfa, 


four tons per acre should be used. For 
sweet, red, and alsike clover two tons 
will answer in most cases. For white 


clover, velvet beans, soybeans, cowpeas, 
and hairy vetch not less than one ton 
should be used, and two tons would be 
better.” 


VIII 


Sam Johnson: “How often should lime 
be applied to the same field?” 

John Anderson: “A very good rule 
is to apply two to four tons the first 
time and then make applications of one 


to two tons per acre every three or four 
years. This works well in a three or 
four year rotation. The lime should be 
put down ahead of the crop that will be 
most helped by lime such as clover or 


vetch.” 
IX 


Sam Johnson: “Is lime good for 
truck and the garden too?” 

John Anderson: “Fine. The Virginia 
Truck Station got an increase of 140 
per cent in the yield of cabbage from 
using 1,200 pounds of lime per acre, and 
300 per cent increase from lime applied 
before spinach was sowed.” 


X 


Sam Johnson: “Does lime help a tight 
or heavy clay soil?” 

John Anderson: “Very much. Quite 
often lime and legumes will make such 
soils mellow and stop them from break- 


ing up into clods.” 
. Sam Johnson: “How about sandy 
soils?” 

John Anderson: “Sandy soils that are 


acid are greatly benefited by lime, but 
smaller applications should be made than 
are made to clay soils. Lime makes sandy 
soils that are too loose ‘come together’ 
or become more compact.” 


Sam Johnson: “Js it all right to put 
lime on soils where commercial fertilizer 
is to be used?” 


John Anderson: “Yes, indeed! <A 
real ‘lime and legume’ campaign for 
better soils and better crops may not 


amount to- much if fertilizer is not used, 
This applies especially to the min- 
fertilizer elements—phosphorus and 
On the other hand, considerable 
come if burnt or air-slaked 
lime or hydrated lime is put down in 
direct contact with fertilizer that con- 
tains such ingredients as cottonseed meal, 
dried blood, tankage, fish~scrap, etc. 
There is no occasion for applying lime 
with fertilizer, however, since lime gives 
the best results if applied sometime ahead 
of sowing the crop. In fact, it often 
shows better effects on the second crop 


too. 
eral 
potash. 
harm may 


grown after it is applied than on the 
first. That’s the way it is with mag- 
nesium lime for tobacco, for instance. 





(Cut Out and Save 


constantly in mind. 


or calcium arsenate dusting. 


pre-square treatment may be repeated, 


once a week if practicable. 


arsenate. 


reference :— 


1. Dusting should begin when infesta- 
tion reaches the point that 10 per cent 
of the squares (on the plants) show wee- 
vil puncture. This dusting point of 10 
per cent has been reached in a few fields 
as early as late June, in a few others as 
late as August 1 to 10; but the 
for starting dusting has been about July 
20 to 25. Do not begin until the 10 per 
cent point is reached; this is a safeguard 


average 


against waste. 

2. Use 5 to 7 pounds calcium arsenate 
per acre each application. 

3. At least three such 
should be made at intervals of 
no more than five days apart. 

4. Good strong approved dusting ma- 
chines should be used. 

5. After the first three applications ap- 
~ 


applications 
four and 





The Rules for Fighting Boll Weevil 

These Rules If You Do Not Save Your Papers.) 
ANY Progressive Farmer readers are fighting boll weevils this year 
who have not done so before. 

Here they are in brief :-— 


1. Before squares have formed, if 20 weevils per acre are found—calcium arsenate- 
molasses-water mixture (1 pound calcium arsenate, 1 gallon molasses, 1 gallon water), 


2. If the weevils still continue numerous after giving treatment 
remembering 
dust is preferable to sweetened or liquid mixtures. 
3. After 10 per cent of squares are infested—nothing but 
4. Pick cotton early and plow down stalks as long before frost as possible. 


Coming now to rules for dusting cotton, the following eight rules by 
Entomologist Franklin Sherman should be read, re-read, and filed for future 


They need to keep the official rules 


in No. 1, the 
come on the 
fallen squares 


that as 


Pick 


squares 
up and burn 


dusting with calcium 


ply only as needed to keep the infesta- 
tion below 20 per cent until the crop of 
bolls has been set and become well grown. 

6. If a rain (not a light shower) washes 
off an application within 24 hours, do not 
count that application, but immediately 
apply another in its place. 

7. Dust when the air is calm and the 
plants are moist, which often means at 
night. However, most dusting is done 
during the late evening and early morn- 
ing and occasionally there are days that 
are very favorable for this operation. 

8. Machines and calcium arsenate should 
be secured early or their quick availabil- 
ity assured in order to be prepared in 
time to meet the situation. Operator 
should know working of machine before 
actual dusting begins. 








Magnesium lime is a sure preventive of 
sand drown of tobacco if it is applied 
from 9) to 150 days before the plants 
are set.” 

Editor's Note—Next week Sam ang 
Jolin or Sam and the Editor will dis- 
cuss the merits of red, crimson, and 
sweet clover, and a week later discuss 
alfalfa and how best to succeed % ith it, 


Have You Planted These? 


AVE you planted turnips, beets, car- 

rots, fall Irish potatoes, parsnips and 
salsify for early winter use? ‘Have yoy 
recently made a planting of snap beans, 
ear corn and other quick 
vegetables for late fall use? 
set cabbage, collard, tomato 
plants for fall and early 
winter use? If not, you still have time 
to plant all of these. Whether you have 
something good to eat from the garden 
this fall and winter depends on whether 
you plant the above mentioned vegeta- 
bles during the next few weeks. 


roasting 
growing 
Have you 
and celery 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 








Registering Births 


“T HAVE just received a card sent ou 

from Washington, asking me if there 
had been a baby born in my home during 
January or 


February. Why are they 
asking this and what 
good is there in it? 

In your state, and 
in most of the other 
Southern States, the 
law requires _ births 
and deaths to be reg- 
istered with the state 
bureau of vital sta- 
tistics. This is one 
DR. REGISTER of the most. impor 
It is the book- 
health of 4 
Yr nation. 


your 





tant laws on our books. 
keeping of the lives and 
community, a county, a state 
3y this registration, you can tell if 
population is increasing or decreasing. 
You can also tell. from what particular 
diseases the people in a town or county 
or state are dying. For example, if you 
have 500 reported births in a county or 
parish, and 250 reported deaths of babies 
year of age, you know at 

there is something radically 
wrong in that county. You either have 
many, many more births than are fe 
ported, or sanitary and domestic condi- 
tions are so bad that it would be ex 
tremely dangerous to try to 
family in that town, county, or state. 


under one 
once that 


raise a 


All health work is based on vital sta 
tistics, or the reporting of births and 
deaths. Of course, the gseporting of cot 
tagious diseases also enters into this vital 
bookkeeping. 

I take it that your state is trying 1 
get into the registration area of the 
United States for births, and the Bureat 
of Census is testing the registration. If 
they find 90 per cent of the births have 
been reported to the state bureau of vital 
statistics, then the Census Bureau # 
Washington allows your state to entef 
the registration area. Then, all vital 
statistics from your state are considered 
authentic. Be sure that your baby’s name 
is registered. Ask your neighbors to s€ 
that their babies are registered, too. In 
after years it will prove your child’s right 
to vote, to go to school, to seek employ 
ment, to travel abroad, who its parents 
were, its right to inherit property, enlist 
ment and promotion, and in secutilg 
pension in army and navy, procuring ma 
riage license, and various legal and othet 
purposes. So in reporting your child's 
birth, you not only help your cout}, 
state, and nation, but you help the caa® 
also. 


q 













” eddie of August plant Eagtish Peas, 


August 1, 1925 


Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. 


NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


What Peach Trees Need Now 


HAVE a small peach orchard, 

which I have just picked a crop of 
peaches. What should be done to this 
orchard now, in order to keep it in the 
best condition?” 

Keep up the cul- 
tivation until late 
August. Any weeds 
and grass that Have 
been allowed to 
grow under the 
trees should be cut 


from 


down or dug _ up 





with a hoe. Weeds 
L. A. NIVEN and grass consume 
moisture and plant 


food which the trees need. Remember 
that the fruit buds which will produce 
next year’s crop are developing now, 
and the trees need all of the plant food 
and moisture that is usually present ‘dur- 
ing the latter part of the summer. Even 
though weeds may not be present, fre- 
quent, shallow cultivation will assist in 
the conservation of moisture and a more 
complete fruit bud development. 

Cut out and burn any diseased, dying, 
or broken branches. Do not pile them 
in the edge of the orchard, but burn 
them, because they usually carry many 
fungous pests and often insect pests. Any 
branches broken from an overload of 
fruit or windstorms should be cut off 
smoothly with the trunk of the tree, 
and if they are large in size, the cut 
place painted. 

Pick up and bury any rotten peaches 
that may be on the ground. Also, pull 
from the trees any mummied fruit that 
may be sticking on the branches. If it 
is not convenient to burn them, bury 
deeply. Cover with quicklime and with 
one and one-half to two feet ‘of soil. 

Get ready to sow a cover crop next 
month or early October. . 


Sprouting Potatoes Before 
Planting 


WANT to start my Irish potatoes 

Sprouting before planting. How should 
this be done?” 

Spread them out thinly on the ground 
under the shade of a tree. It is all right 
for the potatoes to touch but it is best 
not to have one on top of another. 
Cover with straw or grass and keep 
them moist by watering as often as nec- 
essary. Some use dirt instead of straw 
or hay. If dirt is used, do not cover 
entirely, but simply use enough to fill ia 
between the potatoes and almost 
the tops. Keep this moist, and sprout- 
ing should start in a week or 10 days. 

When potatoes are sprouted before 
planting, is will be necéssary to be very 
careful and plant them late in the after- 
noon, early in the morning, or on a 
cloudy day, because these tender sprouts 
cannot stand the hot sunshine even for 
a short time. Potatoes that are properly 
sprouted, with the sprouts 1 to 1% inches 
long, may be planted a week to 10 days 
later than those that have not been 
sprouted. 


cover 


Vegetables for Two-acre Fall 
Garden 


WANT to plant a two-acre fall gar- 

den. What do you recommend that 
I plant, when should I plant it, and how 
much and what kind of fertilizer shall 
I use? This produce is to be sold om 
the local market.” 

The above inquiry is from northern 
Alabama. Set cabbage, tomato and col- 
lard plants during August. Plant Look- 
out Mountain Irish potatoes in early 
August. Also plant immediately some 
roasting ear corn, snap beans, and ruta- 
baga turnips. Make a second planting 
of roasting ear corn and snap beans be- 


. tween August 15 and 20 and a third 


Planting in early September. About the 





turnips, carrots, beets, salsify and par 
snips. Plant some Chinese cabbage in 
the row where they are to remain m 
early September. Plant about the same 
distance apart as the regular varieties 
of cabbage. Thin to one plant after 
the seed are well up. In early Septem 
ber sow lettuce seed and either trans- 
plant the plants in late September or 
early October or thin out. There are 
other vegetables that can be planted in 
the fall garden, but the ones mentioned 
are the leaders. Plant heaviest of those 
vegetables that sell most readily such as 
cabbage, collards, tomatoes, snap beans, 
roasting ears and turnips. 

Prepare the ground well. Select if 
possible a moist, well drained piece of 
ground and fertilize very liberally with 
a high grade commercial fertilizer, one 
analyzing not less than 8-44 and 10-4-6 
will be better. Use a liberal amount, 
say 1,000 to 1,500 pounds per acre. 

For the Upper South plant one to three 
weeks earlier than the dates mentioned, 
and one to three weeks later in the 
Lower South. 





WHAT FARMERS WANT TO 
KNOW 











Summer Treatment for 
Asparagus 
HAVE a Y-acre patch of asparagus 
that was cut for the first time this 
year, What fertilizer besides salt 
should I put down now?” 

Salt will be of less benefit than kainit 
or muriate of potash. These two pot- 
ash fertilizers will serve the purpose of 
salt and supply potash too. For a quar- 
ter of an acre apply now a mixture 
made from 125 pounds of acid phos- 
phate, 150 pounds of nitrate of soda 
and 25 pounds of muriate or in the 
place of muriate, 100 pounds of kainit. 


Start Winter Cabbage Now 


phy ey too late to sow 
for heading next fall and winter? 
How should I fertilize them to make 
them larger, earlier, and better?” 
Charleston Wakefield cabbage from 
seed sowed in early August will head in 
November. Early Summer and Succes- 
sion sowed at the same time will come 
in a little later, and Flat Dutch later 
still. The Wakefields may be harvested 
to late December and the other three 
varieties as needed until the end of the 
winter. Some winter protection should 
be given after the first of December. 


cabbage seed 


To make winter cabbage larger, earl- 
ier, and better, (1) use good seed from 
a reliable seedsman; (2) produce strong 
plants and set them before they become 
dwarfed in the plant bed; (3) begin pre- 
paring land at once and keep in best 
state of preparation on to maturity of 
crop or at least until winter weather 
stops cultivation; (4) manure and fer- 
tilize heavily. The manure should be 
applied not later than the time the seed 
are sowed or four weeks before the plants 
are set and disked into the previously 
well prepared land. Apply 1,200 to 2,000 
pounds of fertilizer per acre in the drill 
a few davs before the plants are set. 
This fertilizer should analyze 8-5-5 for 
clay land and 8-5-8 for sandy land. The 
8-5-5 may be had by mixing 1,000 pounds 
of acid phosphate, 625 pounds nitrate 
of soda, and 200 pounds muriate of pot- 
ash, to which add 175 pounds of sand 
or dirt to bring to the full ton. If no 
filler is added, one-tenth less of the mix 
ture may be used per acre. To make 
approximately the 8-5-8 formula, mix 
1,034 pounds acid phosphate, 633 pounds 
nitrate of soda, and 333 pounds muriate 
of potash. When the cabbage show the 
first signs of forming heads, top dress 
with 200 to 300 pounds of nitrate of 
soda per acre. Keep cultivated clean 


call the time, C. L. NEWMAN, 

















For You Men of Action! 


c] Shoe That Stands Hard Wear ~ 
Fits Your Feet Right - 
And Keeps Out The Wet 





MOCCASIN STYLE TOE 


Just the thing for Hunters, 
Woodsmen,- Farmers, Dairy- 
men, Mechanics, Railroad 
Men —and other men who 
want extra long, comfortable 
service. 


crack. 





Free-! 


Send your name and 
address, and we will ° 
mail you a watch - fob pair. 
size sample of Hardy- 
Hide leather and give 
you the name of your 
nearest LION BRAND 
shoe dealer. Address 
Desk H-1 

















Here is a LION BRAND 
to the demands of men of action. 
sin vamp toe fits your foot comfortably with 
plenty of freedom. The uppers never stiffen or 
They remain soft and glove-like, for 
they are made of our Hardy-Hide, 
which is tanned in such a manner that it retains 
full life and flexibility. 
vice soles that give you lots of mileage. Ask 
your LION BRAND merchant to show you this 
shoe—its big stout stitching, soft pliable uppers 
and Double Service soles. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 









































Shoe that stands up 
The mocca- 


a leather 


They have Double Ser- 


You'll surely want a 











A penny 

post card say- 
ing “Send Fall 
Catalog” brings 
your copy by ree 
turn mail, 










a," @ TO) Oh 
1925 Fall 


Contains facts 
worth knowing 
about Fall field 
crops. Lists vege- 
tables to sow in 
your Fall garden. 
Pictures and de- 
scribes flowering 


bulbs. 


















Tests in every State have 
proved that a systematic 
rotation of crops is more 
profitable than resting the 
land. 


When your land loafs you 
lose much of the fertilizer 
that was left from the 
spring crop. You lose the 
value of the crops that 
could be grown or the 
opportunity of increasing 
the fertility of your soil 
by planting legumes. 
These are real 
and-cents losses that can 
be saved by planting a 
fall crop. 

It requires less labor to 
prepare and plant a fall 
crop on land from which 








When Your Land 
Loafs 































dollars- 














a crop has just been 
harvested. 


Wood’s Catalog 
will tell you the 
advantages of each 
crop and the best 
varieties to plant 
for each purpose. 

Write for your copy 
and ask for Wood's 
Crop Special, giv- 
ing timely infor- 
mation and _ cur- 
rent prices on 
fieldseeds, 













































T. W. Woop & Sons 
(Seedsmen Since 1878) 
308. 14ra Sr, Ricumon, V 


































































































The Housewife’s Calendar 
meOND. ‘y’. 
f tresses 


made by 
covering 


August 3,—Stains on mat- 


bedsprings can be 


treated by the spots with a 


thick paste of salt and lemoa juice. Let 
it dry and_ then 
brush off. 
Tuesday, August 
4.—Have you writ- 
ten to your state 
home demonstration 


agent for the latest 
bulletin on pickles? 
A post card to her 
will bring informa- 
tion that you will 
fd very valuable 





at this 
Wednesday, 
ing soda in the children’s bath will re- 


€ason., 

August 5.—A bit of bak- 

lieve heat rash and insect Dites. 
Thursday, August 6—No matter how 

much work these hot days take 

time for a rest and a nap in the after 


presses 


hoon. When you wake up a jug of 
lemonade shared with the youngsters 
will put new energy into every one. 

Friday, August 7—Have you bought 
the new linoleum for the kitchen floor 
yet? This is the time to make such 
improvements for next winter's com 
fort. 

Saturday, August 8.—lIt is safest to 
wear no hair pins under a thin rubber 
bathing cap as the sharp points are 
likely to make holes. 

Sunday, August 9.—Tact often con- 


sists simply in keeping quiet at the right 
time. 


Drying Fruit in the Hotbed 


UN-DRIED fruit and corn are splen- 

did, but there are many draw- 
backs to drying it out of doors in this 
variable climate. The following method 
is very good for those who have a hot- 
bed for early vegetables :— 

All that is necessary is to lay a floor on 
top of the dirt. The fruit or vegetable can 
be placed directly on this floor, if tight and 
clean; or paper or cloth can be spread over 
the boards. When the articles to dry have 
+ been placed in the hotbed, put the sash back 
on, but be sure to raise both ends about 
two inches to give free circulation of air over 
the fruit, which carries off moisture and 
“prevents burning. Rain cannot reach it; in- 


» sects cannot stand the heat, and whatever 
article one puts in dries very quickly and 
the quality is good. 


» An Extra Seat Made at Home 


For sitting room or bedroom, a seat 
that will open and hold needlework, 
phonograph records, slippers or any of 
' those many articles that have a way of 
‘littering rooms unless put in their places 
very firmly, is a treasure beloved by the 
tidy woman. Such a useful piece of 
furniture can be made easily at home. 

Requirements—A box 8 or 10 inches square 
and 7 or 8 inches high; 2 yards of %-inch 
@nbleached muslin, canvas or burlap; 2% 
/ yards of 38- or 40-inch poplin or other firm 
Material; % yard of 18-inch cretonne; 2% 
yards of silk cord; 1 yard of sateen; 1 piece 

of thin board 12 inches square; stuffing of 
cotton waste and fine shavings. 

How to Pad the Box—Figure 1 
‘shows the box lined with sateen and 
placed on a layer of stuffing in the cen- 
)ter of a round of muslin which has been 
cut from 1 yard of 
36-inch material. 

Have the circle 
about 3) inches 
across. 

The stuffing is ev- 
enly distributed all 
‘ound the sides, with particular atten- 
ion to the cornérs which must be well 
dded; the edge of the muslin is then 

ed in and drawn up to fit the edge 
\ f the box with a gathering thread. 
' To make a pad for the top part of 
e box, another round of muslin is cut 


E.the bottom, sufficient. stuffing in- 





Fig 1 
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serted to make a firm 


edge gathered in to meet. To prevent 


cushion and the 


the stuffing from coming out, a small 
piece of muslin is inserted under the 
gathered edge 





Fig 2 
THE FINISHED BOX OPEN 

The Top Covering.—To the right side 
of a 38 or 40-inch square of the poplin 
or whatever material is to be used, sew 
the square of cretonne. The design of 
the cretonne must first be examined and 


arranged in correct position, taking iato 


consideration that the corners of the 
cover have to be arranged midway be- 
tween the corners of the lid. The cover 


is thus placed over the padding cushion 
and arranged as shown in the illustra- 
tions. The board lid is neatly covered 
with sateen, which can be glued on the 
wood; three hinges made from strips 





Fig 3 
FINISHED BOX PARTLY CLOSED 


of canvas and covered with sateen are 
nailed on the wrong side along the bot- 
tom edge and the lid. The edge of the 
lid covering is then overhanded to the 
cushion cover. To prevent the top from 
opening too wide, two side straps are 
required, also made from sateen covered 
canvas. These are part stitched to the 
cushion padding and part nailed to box 
and lid edges. 


The four corners of the cover will be 
standing out beyond the seat. Each of 
them is gathered up in the hand, very 
tightly tied with cord, as close as possi- 
ble to the seat, the cord carried on to 
the next corner, and so on, tying the 
cord in a2 loop to finish off. The tied 
corners are coaxed into shapely rosettes. 
The front rosette gives a handle for 
opening the box. 


FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 


A Family Motor Trip Planned 


HEN the summer time comes we be- 

gin to plan our vacation. None of our 
family has ever been on an auto camp- 
ing trip sO we are very much excited 
over the idea of taking one within the 
next few weeks. The children are 
thrilled and it does us good to see them 
happy. 

My family has not been very well this 
summer. I have just nursed my _ hus- 
band through malaria and I feel the 
need of a rest at this time more than 
ever. Such a trip will mean a complete 
change of environment for us all and at 
the same time it will be educational for 
the children. 


We have in a a glorious trip with 
_& beach about. 250 _mailes Way as. 
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The children are both anxious 
“big water” so that is why 
beach instead of 


terminal. 
to see some 
our trip heads to the 
the mountains. 

With the elimination of railroad 
fares, hotel bills and the cost of lots 
of fine clothes, we think we can make 
the trip with little expense. We shall 
fold our tent, canvas army cots and 
blankets, and tie them on the running 
board. 


Our clothes 
sweaters, knickers, 
and crushable hats and caps, 
not have to weary myself 
many clothes ready. 


will consist mostly of 
sport hose and shoes 
so I shall 
in getting 


We shall pack our groceries and cook- 
ing utensils as compactly as possible 
I am told that one eats more when on a 
trip of this kind than when at home so 
I shall allow plenty for us all. I shall 
prepare as much of the food as possible 


before leaving home. 

We have engaged a man to look after 
our stock at home while we are away, 
so we can just forget everything for 
about two weeks and have a _ sure 
enough rest. 4 FARMER’S WIFE. 

Halifax County, N. C. 





FOOD FACTS AND FANCIES 
The Graysons Make Ice 


Cream 
“AUNT Margaret, 
shouted Dan, “Mother says we 
may make ice cream tomorrow. Will 
you help us, please?” 
“What kind shall we make ?” questioned 
Gracie. “I love chocolate best.” 











Aunt Margaret!” 


“Let’s ask Auntie to tell us what kinds 
there are,” suggested Mary, practically 
frozen 
cook 
read 


“There are several classes of 
desserts. Here the list in my 
book,” said Aunt Margaret, She 
aloud: 

“Water ice: fruit juice sweetened, di- 
luted with water and frozen. 

“Sherbet: water ice to which is added 
a small quantity of dissolved gelatine or 
beaten whites of eggs. 
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“Frappe: water ice frozen to consis- 
tency of mush; in freezing, equal parts 
of salt and ice being used to make it 
granular. 

“Philadelphia ice cream: thin 
sweetened, flavored and frozen. 

“Plain ice cream: custard foundation, 
thin cream and flavoring. 

“Mousse: heavy cream, beaten until 
stiff, sweetened, flavored and placed in 
a mold, packed in salt and ice, (using two 
parts crushed ice to one part salt) and 
allowed to stand three hours. Whip 
from thin cream may be used folded into 
mixture containing small quantity of 
gelatine.” 

“Is ice cream as good for one as it is 
good to eat?” questioned Mr. Grayson 
who had just joined them. 

“Yes, frozen desserts are cooling, re- 
freshing and nourishing. They are valu- 
able for the sick room as well as par- 
ties. And with modern appliances for 
making them there is no reason why they 
should not be served at the home table. 
Like all other cold mixtures they are 
better served after the meal because the 
cold retards digestion through lowering 
the temperature of the stomach. Of 
course the ingredients used to make the 
ice cream must be pure and wholesome. 

“I’m going to do the freezing,” said 
Dan. “How much ice and salt should I 
use?” 


cream, 


“Crush the ice very fine by placing it 
in a burlap bag and pounding it with a 
wooden mallet or flat side of an axe. 
Allow three measures of ice to one of 
salt if you wish the cream to be smooth. 
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equal proportions of ice and salt. 
The coarse ice cream salt is much better 
than table salt and also cheaper. Turn 
the crank slowly at first, and then more 
rapidly. And be sure the can is not 
more than three-quarters full of the mix- 
ture as it expaads in freezing-” 


use 


“Oh, dear,” sighed Gracie, “nobody 
has said whether it’s going to be choco- 
late or not.” 

“I'd rather have banana,” said Fred. 


“No one’s asked me but my favorite 
is vanilla with a hot chocolate sauce,” 
observed Mr. Grayson with a twinkle in 
his eye. 

“Well one of those mousses that doesn’t 
have to be turned would be easy on me,” 
laughed Dan, “but let’s leave it to Aunt 
Margaret.” 

“Here are recipes for all those you’ve 
mentioned. We'll see what Mother has 
on hand in the way of ingredients,” ob- 
served their aunt. And she gave them 
these recipes 

Lemon Ice.—four water, 2 cups st- 
gar, 4% cup lemon 

Make 
fiVe minutes; 
treeze 


cups 
juice. 
boiling water and sugar 
lemon juice, cool, and 


a syrup by 


add 


Orange Ice.—Four cups water, 2 cups sugar, 
grated rind of 2 oranges, 2 cups orange juice, 
% cup lemon juice. 


Make syrup as for lemon ice, add fruié 
juice and grated rind; cool and freeze. 
Vanilla Ice Cream (I).—One quart. thin 


cream, 4 sugar, 1%4tablespoons vanilla. 


Mix ingredients and freeze. 

Vanilla Ice Cream (II).—Two cups scalded 
milk, 1 tablespoon flour, 1 cup sugar, 1 egg, 
% teaspoon salt, 1 quart thin cream, 2 table- 
spoons vanilla. 

Mix flour, 
beaten and 
water 10 minutes, 
should custard have 
will disappear in. freezing 
cream and flavoring; freeze. 

Chocolate Sauce.—One «square unsweetened 
chocolate, 1 cup sugar, 2 tablespoons corn 
syrup, 1 tablespoon butter, % cup boiling 
water, % teaspoon vanilla, few grains salt. 

Melt chocolate; add butter and pour on 
water gradually. Bring to boiling point, add 
sugar and syrup and let boil 5 minutes; cool 
slightly and add vanilla and salt. 

Chocolate Ice Cream.—Use recipe for vanilla 
ice cream II. Melt 2 squares unsweetened 
chocolate by placing in a small saucepan set 
in a larger saucepan boiling water, and 
pour hot custard slowly chocolate; then 
cool before adding cream. 


cup 


sugar and salt. add egg slightly 
milk gradually; cook over hot 
stirring constantly at first; 
curdled appearance it 


° When cool, add 


of 
on 


quart cream, 1% 
4 bananas, 1 cup 


Banana Ice Cream.—One 
tablespoons lemon juice, 
sugar. 

Remove skins and scrape bananas, then 
force through a sieve; add remaining ingre- 
dients, then freeze. The pulp of almost any 
other fresh or canned fruit can be used. 


Pineapple Mousse.—One tablespoon granu- 
lated gelatine, 4% cup cold water, 1 cup pine- 
apple syrup, Z tablespoons lemon juice, 1 cup 
sugar, 1 pint thick cream 


Heat one can pineapple and drain. To one 
cup of the syrup add gelatine soaked in cold 
water, lemon juice and sugar. Strain and 
cool. As mixture thickens, fold in whippta 
cream. Put in a mold with a tight cove, 
place adhesive tape aruvund opening, or greas 
well. Pack in salt and ice and, let stand 4 
hours. 
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The Letters of Letty 


Oakleaf Farm, Saturday. 
Y Dear Beatrice :— 

You remember I told you I went 
shopping in Centerville last week. I 
bought several things but chief among 
them was a bedroom lamp for a birth- 
day ‘present for Aunty. We now have 
electricity in the house so of course I 
bought an electric lamp. 

First, I thought of the uses to which 
she would wish to put it. She needs a 
light on her dresser mirror, then some- 
times she does some reading in bed, and 
occasionally she likes to sew on the sew- 
ing machine in the evening. I wondered 
how one lamp was going to do all that 


work. 


decided that the pretty litle lamps 
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that stand up straight like candlesticks 
and have dainty shades parchment 
or silk would do nicely for the dressing 
table but not for the other purposes. 
Thea the kind that hangs on the head of 
the bed for reading would never do for 
the machine at all. 

Finally, I bought a kind that clamps 
any place, yet will stand on its own base 
if you wish ¢ to. It can»be moved about 
the room as it has an extra long cord. 
It metal and has a metal shade that 
can be adjusted to any angle. The 
whole thing is enameled a pretty cream 
color to match the woodwork of Aunty’s 


of 


is 





room Lovingly, 
LETTY. 
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SIMPLE EMBROIDERY STITCHES 
HESE stitches can be copied by the 
needlewoman right from the illustrations 

and are effective to decorate all kinds of 
summer clothes as well as the ends of tow- 
els, table runners and other household linens. 


clever 





THE WELL GROOMED WOMAN 











Keeping the Color of the Hair 


“(\H, Dear,” complained Sally Green 

to her mother, “my hair is getting 
so dark | don’t know what to do. I'll 
soon have brown instead of yellow hair.” 

“You take good care of your scalp 
and wash your: hair regularly, too,” ob- 
served Mrs. Green. 

“Rinse it in camomile water,” advised 
Mrs. Hines who, mending basket in 
hand, had just arrived to spend the af- 
ternoon. 


“Oh, how do you make it?” asked 
Sally. 
“Pour four cups of boiling water 


over three quarters of a cup of dried 
camomile flowers and let them soak half 
an hour or so. That is good for golden 
hair like yours, Sally, but my Mary uses 
lemon juice in the rinsing water for 
her ash blond hair.” 

“I wish my hair wasn’t turning gray,” 
said Mrs. Phillips joining the neighbor- 
ly groups. “If my husband didn’t let 
out such shouts of derision every time 
I mention it I believe I'd dye it.” 

“Oh, don’t,” Mrs. Hines almost im- 
plored her. “It’s very dangerous to ex- 
periment with dyes. What agrees with 
one kind of hair simply ruins another. 
If there is any terribly important reason 
for having the hair dyed one should go 
to a really good hair dresser for she 
will know what to use.” 

“Well, maybe I’ll resign myself to be- 
ing white haired.-I wouldn’t mind if I 
could be sure mine would be such a 
lovely clear white as yours, Mrs. Mar- 
shall,” and she turned to Mrs. Green’s 
snowy haired mother. 


“Wait till Grandma tells you how she 
keeps it that way, the vain darling,” 
teased Sally affectionately. 


“By putting just a wee drop of laun- 
dry bluing in the rinsing water when I 
wash it,” explained the smiling old lady. 
“But I think regular shampooing, mas- 
sage and brushing are the first essen- 
tials mo matter what the color of the 
hair.” : ” 
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Sammy Learns About the 
“Corn Earworm” 
D* 


AR Boys and Girls:— 

Mr. Bond, the teacher of agricul- 
ture, was going down the’ road one 
morning when Sammy ran out of the 
house and shouted, “Stop, Mr. Bond! I 
want you to go out to the cornfield and 
see the damage that worms are doing 
to my finest ears!” Sammy led the way 
and Mr. Bond followed. 

On reaching the field Mr. Bond pulled 
back the shuck on the first ear he saw. 
Sure enough near the tip of the ear he 
found a worm curled up in a hollow 
which it had eaten out of the fresh, 
milky corn. He examined another ear 
and found the tips and a good part of 
the ear ruined. Turning to Sammy he 
said: 

“This is the corn earworm. This same 
worm does damage to several kinds of 
crops. When it feeds on the unripe cot- 
ton bolls it is called the bollzvorm ; when 
we find it eating the tips of tobacco it 
is known as the tobacco budworm, and 
when it eats holes in ripening tomatoes 
it is known as the tomato fruit worm. 
But it is all the same worm.” 


“Isn't there anything we can do to get 
rid of the worms now on my corn?” 
asked Sammy. 


“No, there isn’t,” answered Mr. Bond, 
“but we can plan now to reduce the 
damage next year. First, since they 
spend the winter in the ground we can 


kill a large number of them by fall 
plowing. Second, we know that there 
are more worms late in the summer, 


therefore, plant an early variety of corn 
because the worms do not bother ears 
that have started to harden. Third, whea 
you select your seed corn in the field 
this fall, be sure to choose ears that have 
the tips well covered with shucks. If 
the tips are well covered with shucks 
it will be harder for the worms to get 
to the grains.” UNCLE P. F. 


A Pnize Biscuit Maker 


(Girl’s $1 Prize Letter) 


] AM 

want to say right at the beginning that 
1 think club work vonderful thing 
for girls and boys. I have enjoyed ev- 
ery bit of the work and all the good 
times we have had, too. The first dem- 
onstration given the bread club was mak- 
ing muffins. I thought it would be just 
be able make for 


a member of the bread club and 


is a 


fine to to bread a 
meal. Our agent gave us a nice cook 
book all our very own. I was anxious 


to get home and try to make some muf- 
fins myself! When I got home that af- 
ternoon mamma was away at a mission 
study class, much to my delight, so I im- 
mediately built a fire and made some 
muffins. I couldn’t eat them all, so I 
called some of the colored children to 
finish them up. About that time mamma 
walked in. She laughed at me for mak- 
ing them at 4:30 on a hot spring after- 
noon. 

At our regular club meetings we would 
carry samples of the breads we were 
learning to make. I thought I was “some” 
cook when mamma made me a cap and 
apron and bought me a measuring cup, 
etc. 

Our agent told us she wanted all of 
the bread club members to send baking 
powder and soda biscuits to our county 
fair. I began to practice several days 
before hand. I made both kinds of bis- 
cuits on Monday morning before start- 
ing for school. Tuesday afternoon 
daddy and Mr. Gordon went to Chase 
City and took them. On Wednesday af- 
ternoon several friends came by and told 
me I had won first prize on both kinds 
of biscuits and of course I was delighted. 

The 
cuits 
special 
State 

On Tuesday as I was coming from 
school a friend told me, “You won first 
prize in Richmond on your biscuits.” I 


morning I made _ bis- 
kinds and sent them, 
to Richmond to the 


following 
of both 

delivery, 
Fair. 





Our Pattern 


2489—Attractive Frock.—Cut in sizes %, 
38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 3% requires 1% yards 
54-inch material. 


2510—One-piece Sports Dress.—Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size % requires 3% 
yards 3%-inch material with 54 yard 
32-inch contrasting. 


2010—Boy’s- Blouse.—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 
10, and 12 years. Size 4 requires 1% 
yards 3%-inch material. 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 


and evening wear during the summer. 
dressmaking lessons. 
The Progressive Farmer. 
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Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your name and 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afternoon, 
It contains embroider 
Send 15 cents now for your copy. Address 


~~ 
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Department 





2504—Panty Dress for Tots.—Cut in sizes 


2, 4, 6, and 8 years. Size 4 requires 
1% yards 27-inch plain material and 
% yard #-inch checked material. 

2511—Charming Style.—Cut in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards 
40-inch material. 

2508—Smart Frock.—Cut in sizes 16 years, 
3%, 38, 4, 42, and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 3% requires 3% yards 
%-inch material with % yard 32-inch 
contrasting. 


address plainly on your order sheet, 


dostgne and nine picture 
attern Department, 
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thought surely she was fooling me and 
told jumped out and saw it 
for myself in the paper. I could scarcely 
believe it. I also made biscuits and sent 
them to the Petersburg Fair. I won first 
prize on soda biscuits and second on bak-= 
ing powder biscuits at this fair. 


(41) 
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that in making biscuits 
I always .go exactly by the recipe in 
our bulletin, using measure- } 
ments, best quality materials and testing} 
the oven. When I made my biscuits for the 
fairs the weather was very warm, so I 
put my buttermilk and sweet milk and 
lard in jars and put them in a cement 
trough that the water from the spring 
runs through, so they kept nice and cool, 
AGNES MASON. 

Editor's Note—A club member who | 
is willing to go to a lot of trouble tof 
have things just right, follow directions } 
accurately,and work hard,is almost sure} 
to be a prizse-winner. And, as Agnes 
says, there are a lot of good times 
club work, 


A Flying Squirrel 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


ONE day when my father, brother, and 
I cut down an old hollow tree I saw 
squirrels. The whole 
My brother and I 
tried to catch one, 
but when we came 
too close to them 
they would fly 
away; so we made 
a trap and caught 
one that way. 
He was the sweet- 
est little thing, with 
bright eyes and 
soft fur. My baby 


I want to say 


accurate 


too, 


my first flying 
family was at home. 








. sister was four 
rears old, so W 
“SOME FISH” years old . 
gave him to her, 
She called him Roy, and when 


we called him he would rua up as though 
he knew his name. When we untied him, 
Roy would come, get in my pocket, look- 
ing for nuts, then sit on my knee and 
eat all he wanted. He ate acorns, nuts, 
and sweet potatoes, also cake. I think 
he liked father best of all, and when we 
missed Roy all we had to do was look 
in father’s Sunday shoes and we would 
see his bright eyes. 

We always felt quite sure Roy was 
happy with us, but he must have gotten 
tired of our kindness. One night he cut 
a large hole in his box, and after a 
year of high living went back home. 

CLARENCE WALTER, Jr. 

Orange County, Texas. 


Editor’s Note—We have had letters 
about squirrels and ground squirrels for 
pets, but Clarence is the first to write 
us about a flying squirrel. How many 
of the other boys and girls who read 
this page have such an unusual pet? 


‘Folded His Tent Like the 
Arab” 


ERHAPS you boys and girls have 

watched spiders spin their webs. T 
have often watched them and the other 
day I noticed something I had never 
seen before. 

I watched a large spider spin a web 
in our summer kitchen one morning; 
About noon it started raining. The spider 
came out in a hurry and gathered up 
his web, rolled it in a ball and carried 
it to his den. When it quit raining he 
brought his web out again and spread 
it. IDA LOU BOYD. 

Choctaw County, Miss. 


Editor's Note—Ilda Lou certainly 
given us a most interesting bit of nature 
study. Who knows where the spider 
gets his pattern and where he gets his} 
material for his very wonderful web® 
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ERMIT Traylor and Winfred 

vorn are the two boys holding 
fish, in the picture on this page. No 
der they are smiling, for he weighed 
pounds. The picture was sent to us 
Elmo Traylor, Randolph County, 
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The telephone door 


More people enter our homes and offices by telephone 
than in person. Through the telephone door, traveling 
by wire, comes a stream of people from the outside world 


on social and business missions. Important agreements 
or appointments are made, yet the callers remain but a 
few seconds or minutes and with a “good-bye” are 
gone. We go out through our telephone doors constantly 
to ask or give information, buy or sell things, make per- 
sonal calls and on dozens of other errands. 

None of the relations of life is more dependent upon 
co-operation and mutual consideration than these daily 
millions of telephone journeys. It is the telephone com- 
pany’s part to furnish the means of calling and to place 
courteous and intelligent employees at the service of the 
public. Good service is then assured when there is a 
full measure of co-operation between users. 

Only by mutual care and consideration can everyone 
enjoy the full pleasures and benefits of calling. Tele- 
phone courtesy is for the good of all who use the 
telephone door. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 














Mere Milk.~ 
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“Experiments show that returns from grain feeding do 
not all come at the time grain is fed. Cows receiving 
grain in summer will milk better the following winter.” 













This statement, from a recent University of Minnesota bulletin, 
bears out the experience of successful dairy operators every- 
where. Feed Larro through the summer with pasture. It will 
pay you @ profit now; but, more important, it will increase 
milk production next fall and winter when prices are highest 
—an added profit with no added investment. 

Ask the nearest dealer 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY, DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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The SAFE Ration for Dairy Cows 








| PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOO 


| $] 99.00 Pays for Board, Tuition, Rent, Steam Heat and 


Electric Light Nine Months, at 

At Foot of Blue 
Ridge 

Beautiful scenery. pores re, No malaria. New building. Six in all. Modern 

equipment. LITERARY, HOME ECONOMICS, MUSIC, ATHLETICS. State 

accredited. Recommended 5 best colleges of the C arolinas and University of North 

Carolina. Session opens early for convenience of farmer boys. 


| For Catalog, write to WILLIAM BURNS, Lawndale, N. C. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND THE ATLANTA 
TRI- WEEKLY CONSTITUTION 
Both One Year, Now Only $1.25 
SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 
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iptone News 


r. Joyner’s Resignation a 


Real Loss 


HE cause of codperative marketing has 

lost one of its foremost leaders in the 
recent resignation of Dr. J. Y. Joyner 
from the field service work of the To- 
bacco Growers’ Cooperative Association. 

Dr. Joyner has been not only an earnest 
worker for codperative marketing but 
he has had the good judgment to see 
where weak points develop and courage 
in calling for a remedy—a sort of leader 
that co6perative marketing needs more of. 

While Dr. Joyner did not at first agree 
with The Progressive Farmer that no 
director in a coOperative should be also 
a salaried official, experience convinced 
him that this was right and he took the 
lead last fall in proposing this reform 
in the Tobacco Growers’ Codperative As- 
sociation. While his motion was defeat- 
ed, a substitute was adopted, eliminating 
directors from heads of departments, so 
progress was made. Dr. Joyner also re- 
alized that it was a serious mistake to 
have Association officials engaged in re- 
drying large quantities of tobacco for 
the organization and was active in work 
to reform this situation. He also con- 
stantly advocated frankness in dealing 
with the membership and a policy of 
democracy and member-control. Tobac- 
co farmers all over North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia should appreciate 
his work to put their organization on a 
better basis. 

We greatly regret that Dr. Joyner has 
thought it best to retire from the salaried 
force of the Tobacco Growers’ Codéper- 
ative Association but glad that he will 
continue fighting and speaking for codp- 
erative marketing as an unofficial mem- 
ber of the organization. 


Series of Branch Farm Picnics 


| perentebnaies with the big annual gath- 

ering of farmers at the. Piedmont 
Branch Station farm near Statesville last 
week, the directors in charge of these 
farms, codperating with local leaders and 


| members of the North Carolina Experi- 


ment Station staff, will hold a series of 
six big farm gatherings during the next 
few weeks as follows :— 

Piedmont Branch Station, Statesville, F. T. 
Meacham, director, July 23. 

Tobacco Branch Station, Oxford, E. G. Moss, 
director, July 31. 

Upper Coastal Plain Station, Rocky Mount, 
R. E. Currin, director, August 6. 

Blackland Branch Station, Wenona, J. L. 
Rea, director, August 13. 

Mountain Branch Station, 
C. Clapp, director, August 20. 

Coastal \Plain Branch 
Charles Dearing, director, 


Swannanoa, S. 


Station, Willard, 
September 10. 


‘Sow Oats in Cotton Rows at 


Last Cultivation 

N LAST week's paper County Agent 

Zeno Moore gave us an account of 
how Mr. W. W. Bulluck of Edgecombe 
County, N. C., made a clear profit of 
$803 from oats sowed in a 50-acre cotton 
field and grazed by 33 head of calves 
and yearlings bought for the purpose. 
The oats were sowed in August when the 
cotton was being given its last cultivation. 
The extra cost of producing the oats was 
thus less than $2 per acre and the net 
returns per acre were $16.06. 


But there are ether features of this 
“Edgecombe Plan” that we should con- 
sider. -In the first place the mere fact 
that we have our bare cotton fields cov- 
ered through the winter when this plan 
is pursued means a check to soil-washing 
and an addition of humus. In the second 
place, this Edgecombe Plan right now 
has a strong appeal to those of us who 
will experience a shortage of corn from 
this year’s crop. Many of us will either 
buy corn or do without before next 
year’s corn crop comes in, and_ this 
“Edgecombe Plan” offers escape from 
this predicament. 

By sowing oats at the last cultivation 
of cotton, after August 15, we can get 


portan: benefits or Profits from 


an im 





300 miltions at present. 


THE PPPGPESSTOR FT aF Mer 


for Farmers 


land that hitherto we have allowed to 
remain bare, idle, and actually wasting 
through the winter. Here are the three 
benefits:— _ 

1, A cover crop throughout the winter, 

2. Grazing from late fall until the end 
of February. 

3. A crop of oats that will furnish 
just about the very best grain feed for 
work stock next summer. 


Virginia Truckers Like Carlot 
Shipping-point Inspection 
RODUCERS and shippers of truck 
crops in the eastern part of Virginia 

seem well pleased with the Federal-State 
inspection, also known as the “carlot 
shipping-point” inspection. The buyers 
of products shipped under this inspec- 
tion seem equally as well pleased with 
the service. 

“A potato shipper in Virginia,” states 
the Federal government, “says that, so 
far he has nct made a reduction in prrce 
on No. 1, stuff, neither has he quoted 
under grade stuff at the same price as 
No. 1. A car of potatoes which was 1 
per cent under grade he sold just below 
No. 1 and the buyer was satisfied. On 
another car, which contained scabbed 
potatoes, he quoted the inspection cer- 
tificate to the buyer, with the result that 
every one was perfectly satisfied on de- 
livery, and the buyer anxious to deal 
again with the same man, because of the 
fair treatment he had received.” 

In such service it is evident that the 
inspector acts to protect the shipper in 
giving him a grade on his product when 
it is shipped and acts for the buyer who 
feels safe in buying on description. It 1s 
ilso evident that where both buyer and 
seller are satisfied that the inspector ts 
performing his duty efficiently. This 
service is comparatively new in agricul- 
ture and bids fair to expand _ into 
many branches of the industry now not 
covered. The farmer should be quick 
to give it his support, making sure al- 
ways that it is properly handled. 


Farm News You Want to 


Know 


ECRETARY of Agriculture William 

M. Jardine predict§ the best 10 years 

in the farming and stock industry will 
be the coming 10 years. 

In an important decision just handed 
town by the Supreme Court of Alabama, 
the codperative marketing law of the 
state was upheld in every particular. 

In order to enable the Connecticut 
Valley Tobacco. Association to obtain 
economical hail insurance for its mem- 
bers, Governor Trumbell recently signed 
a bill passed by both houses of the leg- 
islature incorporating the Connecticut 
Valley Mutual Hail Insurance Company. 

In the last 60 years the estimated arca 
planted to tobacco has almost quadrupled 
In 1866 it was slightly more than half a 
million acres. In 1920, and again in 1923 
and 1924, the two million figure was 
approached. 

A marked decrease in the number of 
horses and mules of working age that 
may amount to an acute shortage seems 
certain within five years, says the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Un- 
less more horse and mule colts are raised 
during each of the next five years than 
were raised in 1924, the number of 
horses on farms five years from now 
will be only about 66 per cent of pres- 
ent numbers and of mules 74 per cent. 

World wheat production thts year 
outside of Russia, will be about the same 
as last year’s, according to forecasts and 
estimates received to date by the United 
States Department ‘of Agriculture. 

The growth of the canning industry of 
the country, says the Trade Record has 
been phenomenal. The number of can- 
ning establishments has increased about 
150 per cent since 1890, the value of the 
products turned out has grown from 50 
miltion dollars in 1889 to an estimated 
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An All-Galvanized 
Water Service 


You can have plenty of water. under pressure, for 
sehoid and farm need Hoosier Water 
vides a dependable water service, using 














every he 
Service pre 
power and suitable for any well or cistern, 


The ail-galvamized surface of pump and tank, inside 
and out. provides a water supply as pure as ® comes 
frem the well 


Hoosier imstallations are automatic and self-lubricat- 
ing. requiring scarcely any attention to provide a 
water service superior to that had from city water 
mains. ad 


Our Free Book 

“How to Have Running Water” may help you in 
your water supply problem. Send your name 
This book is free and places you 



















solving 
and address today 
ander no obligation 


FLINT & WALLING | MFG. CO, 


Dept. 6 VILLE, IND. 
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POULTRY LICE 








Keep your chickens healthy. Rid them 
of lice. Dust Bee Brand Insect Powder 
on the chickens. Blow it about chicken 
houses, runs,etc. Harmless to everything 
except insects. Insect powder is a most effece 
tive insecticide. Bee Brand isthe most effec- 
tive powder. Costs little. Household sizes, 
10c and 25e, Other sizes, 50c and $1. Write 
for special Poultry Lice Circular, also free 
booklet—a complete guide for killing house 
and garden insects. 


~ McCormick & Co., Baltimore, Md. = 








$1200 Log-Saw Profit 


"IT think you can easily make $1,200.00 to $2,000.00 
log-sawing profit — the WITTE Log and Tree 
Baw, says Wm. Middlestadt of Iowa. It’s easy to 
make $40.00 a day with the WICO Magneto-Equipped 


WITTE Log and Tree Saw 


Cuts down trees and saws them up FAST—one 
man does the work of 10—saws 15 to 50 ow 
Thousands in use today. 


Just send 
FREE 220 for 
tails, picture pictures yp _ 

rices. No obligation 
writing. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


7357 Witte Building, Kansas City, Mo, 
7357 Empire Bvildiag, Pittsburgh, Pa 








iat ‘Limestone Pulverizer” 


We manufacture a full line of 
Lime Pulvers Jaw Crushers for 
road work; also Swing Hammer 
Feed Mills. We grind anything 
produced on the farm. 





Write us for free catalog. 


O. B. WISE PULVERIZER CO. 
Y Knoxville, Tenn. 








Our "Ad vertisements | 
Guaranteed Reliable 


W* GUARANTEE Pro- 
gressive Farmer adver- 
tisements RELIABLE. If 
in ‘writing ‘advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscrib- 
er says: ‘I saw your adver- 
tisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,” and will report 
any unsatisfactory transac- 
tion to us within thirty 
days from date of order, 
we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (not to 
exceed an aggregate of 
$1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser), if such loss result 
from any fraudulent mis- 
representation in our ad- 
vertising columns. We can- 
not try to adjust trifling 
disputes between reliable 
business houses and their 
patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, because buyers should 
personally investigate lands before purchasing. 
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By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


The Six Per Cent Plan 


MM”, DESk, of late, has been cluttered 
with all sorts investment 
Some of them absolutely guar- 
They look alluring. 
Though my teeth are 
good, I do not bite. 
A wise old man 
said to me once, “I 
have noticed that 
the financial world 
is run on a O per 
cent basis. Those 
who keep plunging 
in for a higher per 
cent are generally 
buried by their 











of 
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antee 100 per cent. 





DR. HOLLAND 
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Attractive Excursion Fares VIA 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


SUMMER EXCURSION FARES: 


On sale daily until September 30th, with final limit October Jlst, 1925 To 
Summer Resort Points in United States. Round-trip fare, Raleigh, N. C., to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, Cal., $129.22. Good for stop-over at all inter- 


mediate points 


SPECIAL EXCURSION FARES: 


To Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Atlantic City, N. 3 Sold only on certain dates, 
with final limit of 18 days. Round-trip fare from Raleigh ‘to Atlantic City, 
N. J., $16.85; to Niagara Falls, $26.70. 


WEEK-END EXCURSION FARES: 


Sold only on Fridays and Saturdays, good returning until midnight Tuesday 
after date of sale. Round-trip fares from Raleigh to Portsmouth-Norfolk, 
$7.60; to Virginia Beach, $8.15. 


For schedules, rates and other information, apply to nearest 
ticket agent or to 


JOHN T. WEST, D. P. A. 


S. C. HIGH, C. T. A. 
Sir Walter Hotel 


11 W. Davie St. Phone 2700 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








tn other words, the world will run an 





increase of 6 per cent. “Slow, but sure,” 





seems to be Nature’s law. 


The pleasures of the world run on a 6 
per cent rate. Moderate pleasure wisely 
indulged in, promises life-long  divi- 
dends. The man who steams up his 
nerves on “moonshine,” merely tries to 
force Nature to pay more than the law 
allows. We cannot bunco Omnipotence. 


feel inclined to 
trying to extract 
more pleasure from social fellowship 
than there in it. High-spiced pleas- 
ures drive the soul into bankruptcy with 
a_ bust-headache. 


who 
are 


Young people 
dance all night 


is 











- Stanley McCormick School 


BURNSVILLE, N. C. 
A Place for Folks Who Want to Learn 


Are you dissatisfied with the results of the. ordinary school and college edu- 
cation? Here is an institution that throws academic tradition to the winds 
and stresses life values. A stronger and finer manhood is all that counts. Course 
requirements and the piling up of credits trouble us not a whit. We plunge 
into the midst of life and ask what it means and hqw we can meet it, in the 
same way a mechanic or a business man_ tackles his job. Students are not 
taught but are given every opportunity to learn. 

Under the Country Life Department of the Presbyterian Board. In the heart 


of the Southern Appalachians. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 


Write THE REGISTRAR for catalog and descriptive literature. 





Goodness does not come by a miracle. 





When I was young I thought that if 
I would get converted that it would 
make me into a human saint overnight. 
A few days later a cow kicked a half 
pail of milk all over me, and then I 
found that I was not cured of swearing 
so quickly. It was a long patient pro- 
cess. In fact I have to work at it yet. 
Goodness is no mushroom up-shoot of 
a night, but the slow ripening of a char- 





BUIE'S CREEK ACADEMY 


AN ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL, for both sexes, Colleges and universities accept students upon 
certificate. Twenty-two men and women in Faculty 740 students last year, representing 72 counties 
7 states, and China Business Cc urses, Art, Expression, Piano, Violin, Band, Vocal Music, with 
special training for Gospel Singers and leaders of (hurch Music Fireproof library building. New 
dormitory og boys; new gymnasium. Electric lights. Expenses moderate No finer Christian atmo- 
sphere to be found For Catalogue Apply to 


J. A. - CAMPBELL, Principal, BUIE’S CREEK, N. C._ 








acter that adds its 6 per cent gains in | 








self-control and patience, and temper- 
ance and prayer 


“Heaven is not reached at 
We mount 


a single bound: 
its ladder round by round.” 
Culture has been built up by the same 
slow process. Nations and individuals | 
cannot be endowed with the fine arts; 
they have to work them out on the slow 
process. The Bible “For precept 
there must be upon precept, line upon 


says, 


New Improved 1925 BEEMAN Models 


America’s Pioneer Small Tractors and Power 







Puilt in 2 sizes. the cost. 20 times brighter than wick lam 
The New More bealtbfal- Easy to operate. No emo 
BEEMAN No soot. vow priced. Guarantees. 


Tractor Co. , Full or spare time, No ex- 
3805 Fifth St.N.E. % perience needed tart first day. Vivian, 
made in 89 days s You an do as well. No 
oy for territory. ite for Free Outfit Offer. 






Wonder lamp of age. For use in ox ® 
very home. 0 Candie ee « 
Brilliant, Cite lake soft, restful toeyes. 

Equals safety, brilliancy of electricity. 


AGENTS-72: wees 







Plows - Harrows- Cul- 
F ull a FREE 


ultivators. 
tivates, etc. 





1- Lay 








ew plan starts you with- 
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NLAMPCO. 529 Lamp Bidg. Akron, 0. 





line, here a little, there a little.” 





It has ever seemed to me that the 
gambler plays a game that is sure to 





OUR OWN PROGRESSIVE FARMER CROSSWORD PUZZLE 





beat him. Now and then a fortune may 


















































































































































be won ina trick at the gaming table, or By Mrs. H. P. McPherson, Moore County, N. C. 
in the authorized gambling of the stock i I2 I3 I+ 2. we ms ‘ Be woneg 
pits, but they are mighty few. God and . 1 a et 
Nature are against the gambler, for | [g 10 HW 71 3. Verb. 
the laws of economic gain are “some- : ‘ th yp on nica 
. . . J. se proc ct. 
thing for something, and not something 13 1} 15 16 6. Upon , 
for nothing.” 7. Consumed. 
1¥ 9 8 A glazed woolen 
This 6 per cent value of life will keep 17 9 —, ‘ae 
' . ausec ry eT- 
right on through storm and stress, and mentation. 
at last will give to the heart the slow 20 2! 2 23 4 10. Horse jockey 
% ’ : 8 | 11. Hunting horn. 
gathered treasures that make earth and i; om oY, 12. Meditate 
heaven rich in eternal values. 15. Female deer. | 
21. The south wind. 
30 22. Harmony. 
Ss SF S o 23. An edibie dish. 
| 32 33 34. 24. More ancient. 
F ‘“ . , 3) 26. Tumor. 
. skeleton. 
This Week’s Bible Questions 7 - +s 2. Part oi skeleton 
. oun , 35 32. Merits. 
HO received 20 cities as a gift. but | 33. Originated. 
refused to keep them? | {Zo 4H 42 or Beccastee te 
2. Who brought a blasphemous letter | = pestrey. 
from his worst enemy to the Lord, and | 43 44 45 +4 47 44. One cent. 
what was the dreadful answer that was | AV 49 SO 5] 45. are! pro- 
“+ | oun 
made to it? } 46. Consume 
3. Who were allowed to eat beetles | $2 53 ~ oe oreee 
but not hares, fish but not eels, locusts | 49. Thoroughfare 
but not crabs, and grasshoppers but not ., <Abbr.). ‘ 
swans? i P | hieos 18. The farmer’s 35. Valuable fuel. 1. That is (Abbr.). 
» a >§ . J CT i'eRK: 
- } friend. %. Bearing corn. LAD tie Ss 
4. What food would not keep over- | 1. Bug exterminator. jo pyict a eee. Be. LZLE 
night except once a week? 5. S Sao ani- 29. Farm managers. 40. Another measure 
5. What two kings went into battle | 9 4 most essential 2% Prepares fruit. = F se agag 
in disguise and what happened to person. 24. Numeral. ae “Bins 
h > 11. Fowl 2. Valuable farm 43. A beast. 
them: 13, cae al tool. 45. To clothe. 
WHERE TO FIND THE ANSWERS rv Hatching place, 27: Soon. 47. Trouble. 
1. I Kings 9:11-14; 4. Exod. 16:19-24. ery oe . Beverage. 48, Perches. 
II Chron. 8:2. 5. II Chron. 35:22-26; 0 Mead tee gusuite w. Cover. 50. One who nails. 
2. II Kings 19. 18:29, 33, 34. te Penaweasive uh Sent 52. Fruit. 
3. Lev. 11. Farmer. 33. Helpless beings. 53. Rend. 
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Fairbanks-Morse 


AlLPurpose 


Feed Mill 


(Hammer Type) 


at the remarkably low price of 


°135 


f.o.b 
factory 


TheF-M All-Purpose Feed Millis the latest ad- 


LWA 
cin ty By ¥ yea 


‘| \nesnee 
rr 


dition to the Fairbanks-Morse line—designed 
and manufactured in answer toacountry-wide 
demand forahigh quality, long lived,low priced 
mill of the hammer type. It grinds any grain, 


fodder, milo maize, hay, alfalfa, straw, etc. 
LE, Low price and quality 
construction make this mill a rare value 


This hammer type mill is a product of 
modern engineering in every way. It is 
amazingly simple. There is practically 
nothing that can get out of order. And 
the entire mill is built to last—with 
every part heavy and rugged in con- 
‘struction, Yet it is an extremely easy 
running mill because the shaft operates 
on ball bearings. Capacity isextralarge. 
You can buy this mill with the posi- 
tive assurance that you are getting the 
finest of its kind—a mill that will stand 
up under many years of long, hard wear. 
And yet the price is only $135, f. 0. b. 
factory—a rare value indeed! Your 
local Fairbanks- Morse authorized deal- 
er will show you this mill. Write for 


free literature. 
FREE! 


Send for this 8-page book- 
let, describing in detail the 
F-M All-Purpose Ham- 
mer Type Feed Mill 


Also ‘‘B’’ Feed Grinders 


Fairbanks-Morse Type “‘B”’ Feed Grind- 
er will grind grain mixtures as well as 
any single grain. Has many features, 
including universal grinding plates ,non- 
bridging hopper, cutting knife adjust- 
able from outside, etc. Three sizes: $11, 
$40 and $55, f.0. b. factory. Send coupon. 


7 7 7 


The Fairbanks-Morse line also includes 
“Z’’ Engines, HomeWater Plants, Home 
Light and Power Plants, Steel Eclipse 
Windmills, washing machines, electric 
motors, general service pumping equip- 
ment, pump jacks, power heads, etc. 


FAIRBANKS,MORSE & CO. 
Chicago, U.S.A, 


Fairbanks-Morse Products 
“Every Line a Leader” 
Branches and service stations covering 
every state in the Union 


Manufacturers 





{] FEED MILLS 

{ ] Hammer Type [ ] Type’ 
({) “Z"’ Engines 
{] Home Water Plants 
{] Home Light and Power Plants 
{ ] Steel Ectipse Windmills 


‘B” 


and complete information concerning the items I have che 


the left 
Name 
iddress 


TOWN. .....0000+ 


it. 269, 
Without any obligation on my part, send free descriptive literature 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Dep 


900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


ked at 





() Washiag Machines 





Laying hens need lime to form 
eae a and to build pone, 
osphorus is mecescary 
form nerve cells, blood a 

the yolk of the egg. 
Both ae and phosphorus are 
in FOS-F ve the Phos 
ate-Lime Grit, 
Eland, sharp and 
soluble. 
Carbonate of 


e + + 70% 
Tri-calcium 
Phosphate 22% 


Three Sizes 
Coarse, Medium 
and 


Sold in 100 Ib. bags 
at your dealer’s, or 
m USs,, 


AGRICULTURAL 
CORPORATION 


Dept. P, Columbia, Tenn, 
Please send free samples and booklet. 











Taking orders for our beautiful mar. 

ble and granite monuments from rela- 

tives and friends. Pleasant, dignified 

and very profitable work. We pay liberal commissions. 
id working outfit Tata of free. Write ur today. 





lop Cecil’s _ 
Bissiness € 


Asheville, N. C. ‘“‘The Land of the Sky."’ Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. “The Hub City of the Southeast."’ 
Our schools are located in the heart of progress. 
New enterprises are calling for our graduates. 
Let us train you for business—the richest fleld in 
the world Here are the subjects in demand: 


Bookkeeping, Banking, Machine 
Accounting and Auditing, Theory 


Penmanship, 
Bookkeeping, 
and Practice. 


Secretarial Courses, Letter Writing, Typewriting, 
Shorthand, Specialized Training for high-class 
office work. Address ‘‘Dept. F."’ . 


Cecil’s Business Colleges 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK QEG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


Reduced Strained, Puffy An- 
kles, Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, 
Fistula, Boils, Swellings; 
Stops Lameness and allays 
pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
Bruises, Boot Chafes. It is a 
Safe Antiseptic and Germicide 

Does not blister or remove the hair, and 

horse can be worked. Pleasant to use! 

a bottle, delivered. Describe your case for 


special instructions and Book 5 R Free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Ine., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


Bargain SALE! 

















OLID gold effeot case 

Guaranteed 25 years. 

Richly engraved. Fa- 

mous Leanard Regulator. Ad- 
or accuracy, B: 

y million dollar factory. 





We will send a STERLING eet 
factory. costs $1.97. If not, costs Fine 





| profitable to buy the feed 
| than it was to grow it on 


} 


| his grain 





| North Carolina farmer, 
| er, and Progressive 
| ent, Mr. A. L. 
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The Prowdrésstve Farme: 


Carolinas-Virginia Hints 


Worth While 


When Is a Farmer a Good 
Credit Risk ? 


OR a number of years I was 

nected with a large commercial 
stitution that extended credit to cot- 
ton growers in all parts of a county, lo- 
cated in South Texas, and during that 
time I had an opportunity of studying 
carefully the conditions affecting credit 
and some of the things that would have 
a tendency to take at least a part of the 
risk out of a loan. I do not profess 
to know anything about the principles 
underlying credits of commercial trans- 
actions but I assume that credit would 
not be extended to a merchant who wes 
careless in the handling of his busifiess 
or accounting system, who carried too 
heavy an .overhead, or who neglected 
to look carefully after his trade inter- 
ests. 


con- 
in- 


In the farming game I learned to con- 
sider first of all the moral risk and in 
connection with this, a man’s energy 
and ability to manage his,own business. 
If a man was not a good farmer, did 
not use good judgment in the planting 
and harvesting of crops, or did not 
have energy sufficient to encourage him 
to do the proper thing at the right time, 
he would not be considered as good a 
risk as a man who knew 


Reading for Your Spare Minutes 


wherever lands are fertile enough to pro. 
duce good oats. 

At a time when nearly all our cotton 
land is washing and wasting, Mr. Bul. 
luck got from an investment of $446.93 
on 50 acres, “a net balance or profit of 
$803.03." Note what Mr. Moore says of 
the cost and the returns :— 

“The cost of producing the oats was 
less than $2 per acre. The crop was 
grown at a time when most land is idle 
The cheaply producéd oat crop was con. 
verted into high-priced livestock. “The 
oats came between two summer crops 
and instead of interfering with the sum. 
mer crops, the winter cover crops left 
the land in better condition for the culti- 
vation of clean culture crops.” 

Better refer to last week’s paper and 
see just how Mr. Bulluck made more 
than $800 on 50 acres of land, and made 
it after one summer cash crop was har- 
vested and before another summer cash 
crop was planted 

Not long ago Mr. 
Cofton Valley Farm, Tarboro, N. C., 
was in The Progressive Farmer office 
and had this to say of the crops and 
stock grown on his farm :— 

“For the past eight years, beef cattle 
alone have made usa regular profit every 
year. Cotton, corn, peanuts, goybeans, 
and hogs have made us lose money some 


W. L. Shook of 





his job, was willing to 





work industriously and 
do promptly the things 
that ought to done 
without delay. I also 
learned that a man who 
grew an abundance of 
feed on his own farm 
was a much safer risk 
than a man who depend- 
entirely upon 
and hay 


be 


ed buving 


I have found 
farmers who would con 


some 











tend that it was more 


stock 


land that was worth $100 
an acre, but my observa- 
tion leads me to the in- 
evitable conclusion that 
every farm should be so 
managed as to provide 
first of all the food and 
feed necessary to support 
the family and livestock 
employed on the farm, 


are 
more 





HE wise man is merciful to his beast. 
should 
all night after a long, hot day's work. 
taken out in the morning to work 
exhausted than when taken 
the night before. 
tressingly scarce this season, but we can at least 
turn these faithful friends out at night where they 
can get cool water and cool air. 


Darlington County, S.C. 


Work 
in a_ Stable 
Often they 
wetter and 
from the plow 
Feed for stock has been dis- 


not be shut up 


McIVER WILLIAMSON. 








and if this was done so 

far as possible, the manager of that farm 
was a much more reliable credit customer 
than the farmer who depended entirely 
upon his cotton crop to finance his oper- 
ations. Cc. H. ALVORD. 


He ke Ke 


Has the Cotton Belt Given 
Beef Cattle a Fair Trial? 


NCE again the time for sowing win- 

ter cover crops is at hand, a time 
when we can give our fields recreation 
or “a change” for the benefit of their 
fertility, just as folks sometimes “make 
a change” for the benefit of their health. 

Not ago, that beloved 
livestock breed- 
Farmer correspond- 
French, said to the writer 
that the fields of cotton and corn left 
bare in winter in Central and Eastern 
Vorth Carolina, if sowed to cover crops, 
would produce all the beef we consume 
and a surplus, and that with one fourth 
of our cultivated land in pastures, the 
state would be an exporter, not an im- 
porter, of dairy products. 


many years 


Right in line with the first statement 
of Mr. French is the demonstration of 
Mr. W. W. Bulluck reported by County 
Agent Zeno Moore in last week’s paper, 
with reference to “the Edgecombe plan” 
of sowing oats in the cotton middles at 
the lass cultivation of cotton—a plan 

followed to pdvastees 5 


fatten. 


years and we have made money on each 
of these some years, but on beef cattle 
alone have we made at least a little prot 
every year. Another thing about beet 
cattle is that they interfere less with oui 
other farm operations than any other 
source of income.” 

South and iv 
farmers whe 


Here and there over the 
the cotton region we find 
make money on beef cattle, raising them 
and fattening them, or buying feeders t 
When just enough are kept t 
make use of waste feed but not enough 
to interfere with profitable farm plans 
then beef cattle, besides being a direct 
source of income, will help to make our 
farm crops more profitable by helping 
the land to produce more and helping 
labor to produce more. 


Too large a proportion of us acknowl 
edge that we are losing money on cotton 
and corn. We believe this proportion 
will decrease if we grow a reasonable 
acreage of cover crops and a reasonable 
number of beef cattle, dairy cattle, hogs, 
or sheep along with our corn and cotton. 


As a matter of fact, here in the South 
we are bound to lose money on any sys 
tem of farming that keeps the land at 
work only in spring and summer and 
lets fertility leach away in fall and win 
ter. With the mild climate the Almighty 
has given the Southern farmer, our lands 
can be made to produce something 12 
months in the year, and we must stop 
our lands from loafing all through our | 
mild winters if we are to make farming _ 
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Questions About Fall and 
Winter Cabbage 





interested in gro\ 


questions in regard to growing this crop 
have come in recently that we are givi! 
below the answers to the questions most 


i 
Charleston Wakefield; for fall heading, Early 


Flat Dutch and Drumhead Savoy. 


When to Sow the Seed—Right 


This may be provided 


field as soon as the plants are set. 








Farmers’ Exchange 
| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT s 








NORTH CAROLINA 








For Sale.— Five farms 








Farms for Sale, Virginia.—Two near Emporia 
N 


” Several fine farms for 
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ears 
Evonter Publishing p 


oo OR SITUATION MARTE 


w ‘anted. —Temily containin, 




















Farmers oa 


And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 








This is the 


ering Nort .. South ee and 


editions of ogressive @a D. 
this PARMPRS” EXC HANGE departmee nt. 
for LIVESTOCK 


Cc an lina 


CAROLINAS- VIRGINIA gg ae of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 

irginia, but 
y also. The following table shows rates per word for advertising in 
Each initial, 
DISPLAY advertising in each edition of 





it will pay many advertisers to use other 


number of amount counts as a word. Also rates 
The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman: 











Editicn— at a _ Covered— Farmers Exchange—|Livestock Display— 
Carolinas-Virginia. 120,000 c., &. C., and Va 8 cents per word 4.50 per inch 
Mississippi Valley. . 110,000 Mise Tenn., La., and A 7 cents per word $4.45 per inch 
a Alabama. . 100,000 , Ala., and Fila. 6 cents per word :3.75 per inch 

Salar 120,000 Te sas and 8. Okla. 6 cents per word 4.10 per inch 
All a ur editions. P a aa cae iat aX pam cents per word $16.80 per inch 




















State plainly whet editions you wish to usec. Mail copy two weeks before date of publication, 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, 














Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted 
yeord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 

For Sale bY trees d ornamental plants 
ge wanted, Cros s Plant Farm Concord, N. C 
Pecan Trees One of the m profitable trees to 
grow Long lived Learn the facts free for the ask- 
ng. B. Wight, Cairc Ga 




















Pecan Trees—Right variet ies of highest yua 
by right methods for planting this state 
lowest prices, Write N. C. Pecan Growers 
Raleigh 
Extra Choice, Bred- up arty Bearing, Budded and 
Grated Paper Shell Pecan Trees f Sale.—Largest 
an nurser n world _—™ tree guaranteed, Cata- 
og and ¢ > free Bass Pecan Company, Lum- 
berton, Miss 
BEANS 
Want all Seyhean growers to know that we manu- 
facture the be Pean Harvester in the world Hardy 
Newsom, LaGrange, N. ( 
CLOVER 
Bur Clover seed, $4 hundred pounds Cloverdale 
Farm, Williamston, S 


Bur Clover 
for surplus 
NC 


allowance made 


bushel ‘¥ 
LW Pineville 


one dollar per 
Ww joyee 


trash by teat 


xious weeds or 





















































scre once; n ne 
1 ¢ Write Robt. S. Link, Abbe- 

Ww for ur ran of stand proposition on 
Early Southern fon | from the originators. 
Burr Clover Farms, Rock Hiil, 8. C 

RYE 

Wanted 300 bushels Seed Rye Will Morris, 
Lillington, ( 

Seed Rye $2.00. hn l h with 
ville Seed Co ‘Hendersonville _N. ¢ 
$1.4¢ Abruzzi liye. $2.06 ~ Order 

Fred ogges, Brasstowr  * 

BABY CHICKS 

Chicks. —Low it prices on all leading varieties 
Best quslity ig catalog free Booth Farms, Box 
766, Clint M 

cr p ( oO. D Rock Reds, Leghorr 
and mixec 20th year 100% delivery guaranteed 
Pamph ©. M. Lauver, Box 36, MecAlisterville, Pa 

We are now booking orders for Feb., March, April 
and May hatched 8S. C, White Leghorns (Wyckoff’s 
étrain) Write for prices Bayville Farms, Lynn- 
haven, Va 

High Grade Chicks.—Delivered, 100 lots: Leghorns 
large assorted, $10; Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Wyan- 
jottes, ( gtons 2 Assorted, 50 Catalogue 
Dixie Pou Farms, Brenham, Texas 

Trail’s End high egg _strain White Leghorn chicks 
immediate shipment, $9.75 hompeon’s strain Rocks, 
Park’s strain Rocks White Wyandottes, and Reds, 
$9.75 per hundred Broilers 7.00 hundred Free 
picture 1 Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordons- 
ville, Va 

LEGHORNS 
well cieveloped April hatched White 

ts for sale These pullets come from 
a Hi-Grade egg iaying strain. Writ for prices. 
Troutville Poultry Farm, Troutville. Va. 

June, July, August Anniversary sale of Trail’s 
End nich egg strain White Leghorns (breeding cock- 
erels, all ages; breeding hens; sale includes baby 
chicks, hatching eggs) Write for great anniversary 
res prices. Trail's End Poultry Farm, Gordons- 
ville 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





-65, ‘Saetion ‘to qualify for gov- 





— cow-hog-hen project. 


von ag ‘thirty, married. 








CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO 
Cabbage and Collard mont 8 $1.50, 














Bariy Teer, Succession Cabbage and “Collard” 1 rignta: 
Garvey Del — Newton 





= Cabbage and Collard Please: 300, sixty cents; 





= ‘Cabbage end. Collard plants ready 








“Proof Cabbage Plants. — Fariy — 


Satistaction ph LF 
Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 





Cabbage ‘and ¢ Collard plants, Sone a varieties ; grow n 
{ 300, "ee; 500, x 1,600. 

ee ‘Suaranteed. Relia’ 
NURSERY STOCK 


bearing budded and grafted P Trees. 
Nursery, Winston, N. C. mora 
















ee ae 2 


Buff Rocks. Lillian Nelson, 
Save from $2.00 to $5.00 by buying your Park’s 
Barred Rock cockerels now. Write for our sale price. 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 
PEA FOWL 


John W. Boyd, 


Brighton, ~ Tenn 














Peafowls wanted South Boston, 
Virginia 








Two ‘OR MORE BREEDS _ 
























N. C. 

Guaranteed Soqees Purebred and Grades, all 
age both sex North Carolina Guernsey reeders’ 
Association, Box 284, Raleigh, N. C 

JERSEYS 

Bulls, Heifers.—Register of Merit stock. Accredited 
herd Mt. Pleasant Stock Farms, Fairfield, 

Young registered Jersey bull, sired by Hood Farm 
1.400 pound bull; dam's record 905.5 fat, and gold 
and silver medals For size and production a rare 
opportunity to buy the best in the South for $100 
W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va 

SHORTHORNS 

Milking Shorthorns from Wavertree Hall Breed 
your cows, what ever they are, to a Milking Shorthorn 
bull and inerease your profits The breed that 1 
duces quality milk and choice beef at one cost 
sale, young bulls; moderate prices. M,. F Churchill 
Newcomb, Greenwood, Va. 

Milking Shorthorns from Wavertree Hall The 
breed that holds the world’s dairy records and fur- 
nishes the best beef Practical, and therefore suc- 
cessful farmers the world over keep this breed that 
at one cost supplies quality milk and choice meat. 
For sale, splendid young bulls, ressoneiy priced. 
i. F. Churchill Newcomb, Greenwood. 

SHEEP AND GOATS 

Shropshire Rams. Donald Green, Oakland, Ilinots. 

~ Hampshires Big type rams James W. Graves 

rican National Bank, Richmond, Va 


Ame 


Hampshire sheep, Tegistered. Blocky, vigorous, big- 


boned rams and ram lambs for sale. James G. K. 
McClure, Jr., Fairview, N. C. 
HORSES—MULES—JACKS 
For Sa Pair good, young work mules. H. C. 
Barrett San Hill, Va 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
































If you want Holstein or Guernsey calves, write 
Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 

red gilts, service boars Champion breeding, farm- 
ers’ prices Fairmont Farms, Staunton, Va 

100 head young beef cattle; 25 Holstein ang Guern- 
sey fresh cows and heifers Ww Hun Boydton, 
Virginia -: om 

Bedford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va., are now in 
position to make prompt shipments of pigs and shoats 
for feeders *urebred and first cross “Send for 
price list” All stock guaranteed 

DOGS 

White Collies, registered. Tilman Holt, Tate, Tenn 

Rat Terriers ee a Illustrated lists 
10¢ Pete Slater i] P, Pana, lll 

Female Airedales F — registered, mother pedi- 
greed. $7.50 each. O sooker, Smithfield, N.C. 

Pets r Sale. spayed, pedigreed White Collies 
pb months old, $20.00 each White Persian 

18, $5.00 and $8.00 each Address Mrs Clyde 
M rehead, Stuarts Draft, Va. 

Cedar Posts.—Wholesale prices car lots to farmers’ 
lubs Ww ;. Crawford, Mebane, N me 

Condensed Bo-Ko Kills trees, grass, weeds, ctc., 
very quick Saves time, work and money Enough 
for half gallon, 25c Bo-Ko ( Jonestown, Miss. 

BEES—BEEWARE—HONEY 

Choice Italian queens, 50c each; any number. None 

better ror ee COo., Jesup, Ga. 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 

~ Naco Brand Guaranteed equal government speci- 
fications 100-pound steel drums, per drum $11.00; 
ten drum lots or over $10.00. Send check or money 
order with order. Lewis Seed Co., P. O. Box 426, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

FARM MACHINERY 

One Gin Outfit complete, condition ood; yee 
right _ Communicate Leon Flowers, Calypso, y ; 

B “ilers, Engines, all sizes. Buyers’ prices. Pumps, 
corn mills, steam traction engines. Casey Boiler 
Works, Springfield, Ohio. 

Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25.00 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog 


showing pictures of harvester. Box 528, Salina, Kans. 











AGENTS WANTED 








Toilet articles, "Perfumes 


~ Get ‘our | samp le : 
w ey profitable. 


Rummage Geleo make $80, 00 daily. 
“Wholesale Distributors,” 





Experience unnecessary. 





New Wonderful Seller.—Cost 


Worcester aemeerenne. 











Name and N amber Plates, 





Agents.—Make a dollar an 
for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 





“Easily —Represe ntatives 


= new household Sr device washes 


ae 
and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, 





Broadway, New York 








ee 80 daily 


pare ed seven “months. 





SPECIAL SUMMER SALE 
OF POULTRY 


8 to 10 week old 


Bargains in cockerels, 


RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


ERRIS WHITE LEGHORNS 


hen Cc net profit atS 











GEO. B. FERRIS, 93 0 UNION, GRANO Rapios. MicH. 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 5 











Best laying strains. Post paid. ‘hal 


Reds. 

Wenn’, ois. Lt. a 
Stock, Cockerels, Cocks, a 
ontales S Vea. Missouri Poultry Farms, 





KENTUCKY HATCHERY. 382 ath St. Lexington, 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 




















KODAK FINISHING 
films T. C. 


Send your Phillips, Mebane a & 


Roll developed _5¢ 5e¢ prints 8c up 

































Eight to twelve weeks old pullets, leading varieties Kodak Finishing by ine: tna 
a oda g_ by Mail—Films developed free; 
15 ante, Eeeetes oes B.08. Riverside Peal | ceints, tc to Ue. W. W. White, Eugewr tis, Bir 
‘7 worm revard, } , mingham, Ala. 
LIVESTOCK OF INT INTEREST TO WOMEN 
45-pound “Cotton Mattres es for “gale, $7.7 75; express 
paid Atco Stores Co., Atco, Ga 
BERKSHIRES 7 F PATENTS 
,Purebr : ne pigs, $6.00; 6 weeks old. J. A. ~“Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
= Bk linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg., 
Big prol Berkshires, all sizes; prices right. Washington, D. _C. Honorable Methods. — 
Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N.C. ae POULTRY SUPPLIES 
at ge Kg tS } md Wantred and New Fish Meal: $3.25, 100; $60 ton. Oyster Shells 
fifty pounds. Price: forty, fifty ard sixty dollars. 75¢, 100. Robert Smith, Nassawadox, Va 
Shenandoah Varme, New Market. Va "SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


BLACK MAMMOTH 


Bargains Black Mammoth Pigs, 
bred sows Greensboro Nurseries 
Greensboro, N. C 


young 
Farm, 


shoats and 
and Stock 





“CHESTER WHITES 








-Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 








vot une Man- 
ou a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char- 
Tote Barber College, Charlotte, N. C. 
SEED PANS 


Get posted ; Le -spedeza Pans. Write Henry Park, 


























50% to 100% Increase 
in One Generation 


Guernsey to be worth from 50 per 
cent to 100 per cent more as a pro- 
ducer than her dam. A good Guern- 
sey bull will increase the value and 
i ordinary herd 
more quickly than bulls of other 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club 


Peterboro, New Hampshire 














Hollins A. R. S. O. Her 


Every cow with yearly 


‘ontiac, Segis r~ Ormsby Breeding. 
JOS. Ps TURNER, Dept. F, Hollins College, Va 


Mn herd conditions, two 











fol 5 . Pore 7 Sicedan — Calhoun City, Miss. 
soggy ollow anch, Purvis, es.— Headquarters - 
or best Chester Whites. TOBACCO 
Tobacco.—Write for spec oy prices and free sample. 
HAMPSHIRES Troutt & Son, Hickory, 
. ee Hampshire Pigs, sts. 00 each, Write 
_Welborn. Lake Toxaway, N ; i 
POLAND- CHINAS . 

iti bas ve Be re ae man 1! VMIont Amoena Seminary 

Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va b 

Big Type Polands, reasonably priced; registered. 
J. K. Ramee Bryant, ra. » : ~ . 
Ao SERS A Christian School accredited by 

GUERNSEYS Prepares for entrance to any A college without examination. 

For Sale. my purebred Guernsey male calf. C. G. Has courses in music, both 
Foushee, Liber nN Has a fine commercial course. 
ar - : stenographer or bookkeeper at a moderate cost, 

G » . ual } . ; j . 
_ Guarey Calta a ay he phe a of a position with a good salary when you are through, write us. 
Carolina, Wednesday, August 26th. Dispersal sale 
of herd of Thomas . Hardin, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, Thursday, August 27th. Fifty’ head, in- 


cluding two sons wn Ae Foremost. Other’ ps 
standing breeding. ‘or catalog Ne 
T. D. brown. Sales Manager, Salisbury ¢. 


aut 








Mount Pleasant 
North Carolina 
A Standard Fitting School for Girls and Young Women 


the state, 


leading to diplomas. ; 
If you want to prepare for a position as typist, 
at a pleasant place, and be sure 


in piano and voice, 


Commencement Bulletin on request 


REV. C. L. T. FISHER, A.M., Principal, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 
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MURDERING THE STARTER 


ysuntrymar vith ocal reputation as 
alist attended linner, and was asked 
ng Although he had no music with 


im, and was as hoarse: as a frog, he con- Wa ons for 
sented to try, but roke down g 
“Never thee min lad,” aw n elderly 
st, trying to cheer hi up; “Never mind Service 


breakdown, for thee’s done thy best; but 

e fellow that asked thee t’ sing ough Serviceability is what you 

Eee Lae eae = | | want from a wagon. You 

WILLIE’S LAST QUESTION | | judge its merits by strength 

| Willie—Mamma, will you answer just one of materials and construction 
. we on stior ? Then | n't Saiieg you and lightness of draft. 

Mother—“All right, what is it?” | These are the qualities that 

Willie—“Why is it that the little fishes stand out conspicuously in the 

jad guaranteed 


BROKEN IN | JOHN DEERE 
Young Man: “Sir, I would like to marry FARM WAGON 


your daughter.” 

Proud Father: “My boy, do you think you Only the best materials enter 
are experienced enough to meet the trials into the John Deere wagon; se- 
of married life?” lected air-seasoned oak and hick- 

Young Man “Yes, sir. I own a Ford and ory are used throughout. The 
a parrot workmanship is of the highest 
i HIS GIRL’S DUMBDORA type. Heavy malleable fifth wheel 
: “Does your sweet mama know anything bolster plate with corrugated 
about automobiles?” . coupling; extra heavy sand- and 

“IT should say not She asked me last dust-proof skeins; extended circle 


” 
night if I cooled the engine by stripping irons; full-clipped gears. Wheels 
/ ake a Ko a lo t é Qlr the gears.” are extra strong. Modern machin- 
ery gives them absolute trueness 
GOT HIM THAT TIME so that wagon runs light and 
With a Kodak along you’ll make pictures for fun and Lawyer: “Tell the court exactly where you tracks perfectly. 
were on the twentieth day of said month at 


a practical record of whatever interests you— cattle, cuacthiate in: the shneuee.” Write today for treo literature. 

Defendant: “I was on the corner of Sec- Address John Deere, oline, 
horses, hogs, machinery — a full of pointers to geass yp Rg oaligeciagte | f Iil., and ask for Folder TM-635 
apply when you’re back on home acres. tion.” 
PP y _ y Lawyer: “Ah-ha! But how do you know | 
: . it was exactly five-thirty?” 
Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up——at your dealer’ s Defendant: “‘Ah-ha yourself! The ques- 


tion I was asking him was what time it 








lon’t drown before they learn to swim 











was.” 





THE END OF RESPONSIBILITY 
4 Ed Chattin: “Mr. Harmon, I have just 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. . 2 gotten married. I would like to have a 


small raise in salary.” 

Harmon: “Sorry, Eddie, we are not respon- 
sible for accidents occurring outside the 
bank.’’—Civ-I-Win. 














NOT GUARANTEED 


— A ny The customer having coughed loudly to sig- Make Your Money ( Go Farther 


nify his impatience, at last attracted the 
| heener’ attent Save the middleman’s profit by buying direct fro: 
shopkeepers attention us at factory prices. Get better quality, lasting satis- 


“T want a mouse trap,” he said rather faction. We own our own chest mills, roll our own 
. “ ee »aAc = a sheets, control pion A  gapiaass rom the raw material 
sharply. A good one, and please be quick ng: Lninbed aaa 


An ill-fitting part in the cot- for I want to catch a train.” EDWARDS REO” METAL SHINGLES 


The shopkeeper eyed him coldly look rhode outlast three ordinary roofs. No painting 
or repairs. Guaranteed fire-proof, rust-proof, light- 


icker d d . 

“T regret, sir,”” he said, “that my mouse f. Easy to put on. We also sell V-C < 
ton pic er eman S prompt traps are not guaranteed to catch trains,”— Corrugated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanised 
ti D l t ne Everybody’s Magazine | eg Mw ag Met ons, ge Ready-tiade 
attention. e ays cost mo y GET OUR FACTORY PRICES 


A BOY WITH A HEART By buying direct from us you save money, get better 


> e value. We are the largest manufacturers of metal 
He re Ss anot er Oo or a Tom: “Pa, you remember you promised me roofing in the world. Thousands of satisfied cus 
five dollars if I passed in school this year.” women every pene pa oe — advertisement. 
d é S year. rite today! Get our wonder- 


sturdy, dependable BLACK Pe: vee sou ain't quase have that ex HERE <2 ioe 


Tom: 174 orfor Garage Book. 


DIAMOND File. It’s pense.”"—The Congregationalist. SAMPLES & THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
Roofing Book Cincinnath, Ohaus 
wise to keep a good HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


Copyright, 1925, by 


assortment in your Bae. ©. ALLE Y—heh Syndicate, tne. NOW! 


shop equipment, [Some FOLKS So PLEASANT | Only $§% 


. 7 rd 
Since 1863 the DEY CAINT STOP SMILIN’ amonth forafew months 
Standard of Quality E “ - standard WITTE Ene - 
nD n- 
ee IE ST DEY TAVIN | | Sos, nes Keron 
asoline, Distillate or 
A Doc Tu H B) LL, Gas. Equipped with celebrated Troubleprecet 
, WICO Magneto. Simplest and cheapest to op- 
erate. New device a ae sen fe 
EE BI wer. Oe 
Fae nee Rinctt cave "Pee Veter 
Write today for my new illustrated 
ITT Geeamn No obligation to you. 
2351 Witte Buliding, - - > ne divy, me, 
2351 Smpire Buliding, - - PITTSBURGH, PA. 





























, a? a ats 




















i iaeieeatnceitelll 


W.H. P. Made Over $125 in April 
During His Spare Time! 


by simply showing our handsome catalog of 
marble and granite memorials to those who 
needed monuments. You, too, know 

lotsof persons who need monuments. 

Experience isn’t required to secure 

their orders. And the work is digni- 

Y) fied and pleasant, besides being pro- 

4 fitablel Write today for free infor- 

mation proving that you can earn 








M™, $50 to $150 each month in your spare 
& time. Write now! 


\ : Pi 7 , j ji i : 

G.2H. BARNETT co ' Lig, MMV ALLIED MONUMENT COMPANIES 
° P - ex vl 1809 Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
1078 FRANKFORD AVENUE — : a , 
PHILADELPHIA PA, U.S.A. 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

ned Operated OVIDENGE Dey’'s tryin’ to git somebody to LEAD 
~ one 4y NICHOLSON FILE CO. pr eed de singin’ in dat church, but what dem 
Nigguhs needs is sense to HOL’ EM 
BACK!!! Sere ; i 








OPE ORD WR oh AN I OR BET LOPE TO I CN SRR YT ee ra, 





